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LOVELY  6ULBS  TO  BUY  NOW 

4  CHart-ning  Purity  F^re^sias  •^rtr* 

i  ^vVltli  a  Year's  Subscription  lo  me  Magazine  W 
60  Freesiaa  and  5  Sabserlptons  $1.30 

Freeslas  are  among  the  most  delightful,  odorous,  beautiful  and  easiest  to  grow  surest  to  bloom 
flowers  for  growing  in  house  for  early  winter  blooming. 

6 Paper  lA/Hlte  Narcissus 
Wltti  a  Vear's  Subscription  «-PVr^ 
30  Paper  Wliitcs  and  5  Subscriptions  91.20 


Great,  big,  splendid  Bulbs  that  everyone  wants  to  bloom  In  tne  bouse  for  tne  Holidays, 
pot  or  bowFof  the  stately,  white  beauties  perfumes  the  entire  house. 


One 


J\  Handsome  Cliinese  Sacred  Lily  ^5c 
Wltti  a  Year's  subscription 

5  Sacred  I<ilies  and  5  Sabscrlpttons  $1.00 

A  big.handsome  Bulb  Imported  by  us  directly  from  th^  gardens  of  China,  blooming  in  house 
m  bowls  or  saucers  of  water  and  pebbles,  for  Christmas. 

A  Grand  Easter  Lily  3Sc 
Witb  a  \^ar*s  Subscription 

5  fillies  and  5  Subscriptions  $1.50 

This  Is  the  magnificent  Lilium  Giganteum  Longiflorum.or  Japanese  Easter  Lily,  for  blooming 
in  house,  for  early  flowering,  or  In  gardens  where  it  is  hardy  and  will  bloom  for  years,  by  Mem 
orlal  Day.  Beautiful,  large,  waxy  white  flowers.  Charmingly  perfumed. 


F^rench  Rorriari  Hyacinths 

with  a  Year's  Subscription 
15  Bulbs,  Assorted  Colors,  and  5  Subscriptions  $1.20 


30c 


We  have  them  in  White,  Pink  and  Blue  and  send  one  of  each  color.  Nothing  takes  the  place 
of  the  beautiful  and  highly  perfumed  Roman  Hyacinths  for  house  blooming. 


lO 


Order  now  and  pot  them  so  as  to  have  lovely  flowers  after  the  outdoor  blooms  are  gone  and 
before  the  house  plants  begin  to  flower.  Plant  Is  about  8  to  J.0  inches  high,  covered  with  enci-- 
mous  heads  of  pink,  yellow,  white,  lavender  and  red  blooms,  the  individual  flowers  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter.They  will  start  to  bloom  In  three  to  four  weeks  and  keep  it  up  right  thi'ough 
the  Winter  until  May,  when  they  can  be  dried  off  and  kept  to  plant  again  the  next  fall. 

50  Bulbs-Mixed  Colors-and  5  Subs.  $1.00 

Ask  your  neighbors  to  join  you  In  a  club  and  get  your  subscription  and  collection  of  Bulbs 
Free.  All  Bulbs  are  seat  postpaid. 


Mammoth 
Wltti  a 


Flowering  Oxalis  Bulbs 
Year's  Subscription 


25c 
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SAYING  IT  WITH  FLOWERS  BY  THE  MOST 

MODERN  METHOD 
Holland    lossoiiis  Sent  JB.r  Aeroplane  to  the 
Englinii  Florists 

iDfoimation  that  Dutch  florists  have  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  sending  tlietr  flowers  daily  to  the  London 
market  by  seroplane  has  been  received  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  from  Trade  GommissioQer  Howard 
W,  Adams,  Tlie  Hague.  The  flowers  are  cut  at  night, 
packed  early  the  next  morning,  and  sent  by  motoi-  car 
from,  the  Boskoop  flower  growing  district  to  the  Waal 
haven  gerodome  near  Rotterdam.  They  arrive  at  Croy- 
don, England,  at  l.'Si)  P.  M.,  and  ffom  there  are  des 
patched  by  motor-car  to  the  London  florists.  Boskoop 
flowers  are  thus  put  on  sale  simultaneously  in  the  Lon- 
don ajad  Dutch  shops.  About  100  kilograms  of  flowers 
per  day  are  to  be  transported  in  thts  way. 

DELPHINIUM  LEAF-SPOT 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  en- 
(JeaToring  to  discover  a  method  of  successfully  combat- 
ting Delphinium  leaf-spot,  aqd  would  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive specimens  of  plants  affected  by  it  from  all  i?art8  of 
the  country.  Leaf-spot  fungus  disease  easily  recognized, 
as  parts  of  the  leaves  turn  dark  brown,  curl  and  dry  up. 

Freeh  specimens,  sent  dry,  wrai^ped  in  newspaper 
should  be  addressed  to  the-- 

Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THH  CHARM  OF  TUB  WII^H 

It  has  been  said  that  the  flowers  are  the  true  phiian 
throplste  of  their  races,  especially  those  denizens  of  the 
wild  which  prow  to  such  perfection  without  any  care  on 
our  part.  Their  generous  and  cheerful  faces  give  a 
kindly  greeting  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  re 
Tel  In  their  wealth  of  blossoms. 

There  is  aoraetbing  Indescribably  alluring  about  a 
wild  flower  that  endears  It  to  everyone,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  calling.  We  inay  possess  Immense  conserva 
tprles  filled  with  priceless  exotics  collected  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  yet  our  pleasure  on  beholding  these  is  not 
so  great  as  that  which  is  experienced  when  it  is  our 
good  fortune  to  flnd  some  fragile  blossom  secure  in  its 
woodland  retreat.  Possibly  the  enviroQm_ent  in  which 
our  wild  flowers  are  found  so  affects  our  senses  as  to 
excite  our  adm.iration  to  such  an  extent  that  wf)uld  not 
be  possible  were  they  to  be  found  In  more  prosaic  sur- 
roundings. 

Let  us  goto  the  woods  some  fine  d;iy  when  the  earth 
is  fairly  pulsating  with  nfe  anil  tnultitudes  of  plants  are 
unfolding  their  corollas  to  the  passing  breeze.  Fro?ii  tlie 
depth  of  the  wood  a  Sparrow  sings  softly  to  its  mate.  We 
sit  down  by  the  limpid  brook  and  listen  to  its  babbling 
as  it  glides  along  to  the  sea.  The  notes  of  a  Thrasher 
are  heard  In  the  distance  and  a  Wren  sings  gaily  close 
at  hand.  Although  we  may  not  be  conscious  of  tlie  ex- 
tent to  which  these  things  are  alTccting  ou)' senses,  in 
future  years,when  again  we  come  to  the  woods  for  plea- 
sure or  inspiration,  a  host  of  pleasant  memoi-ies  come 
trooping  out  of  the  dim  past. 

The  VA'ild  flowers  have  ever  been  to  the  poets  of  all 
ages  and  countries  a  source  of  inspiration.  Well  has  the 
poet  Keats  said  that  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever". 
Are  not  the  wild  flowers  things  of  beauty  and  are  notob- 
.lects  of  such  surpassing  loveliness  and  of  such  exquisite 
form  the  source  of  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  a  source 
of  most  delightful  pleasures,  pleasures  that  i-emain  in- 
delibly fi.xed  in  out  memories  even  after  the  object  from 
which  they  emanated  has  passed  away? 

Flowers  have  been  called  silent  monitors  and  not  in- 
appropriately, for  many  are  the  lessons  they  teach: 
"There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower; 
On  every  herb  on  which  you  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read. 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  frajcrant  sod 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God." 
Few,  oh  go  very  few,  aie  they  who  can  behold  these 
silent  messengers  and  listen  to  their  discourses  with  on 
anderstanding  spirit,  for  ambition,  avarice,  pride  and 
eeaeelegp  scramble  after  this  world's  riches  have  so  dull- 
ed our  powers  of  vision  that  we  are  unable  to  discern 
the  Jespone  they  teach.  It  is  to  be  regretted  th^t  there 
are  pot  more  of  up  possessed  of  that  rare  gift  which  en- 
ables us  to  appreciate  such  creations  of  e-.^fiuis1te  beauty 
and  redoleofc  with  6o  murh  ^Jpiu  i.-,!,;.  f  r.ip) -Mice,  Lietan 


to  the  poet  Campbell:  "I  delight  in  the  Flowers  of  the 
Field:  they  have  all  charm  or  other  In  my  eyes;  with 
theii'  shapes  and  hues  they  speak  a  language  oftheirown. 
(o  my  imagination;-ind  when  I  have  admired  their  beauty 
I  like  to  consult  the  dictionary  about  their  uses  and 
qualities." 

We  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  part  of  the  vegeteition  with 
^hich  this  world  Is  covered  as  worthless  and  unworthy 
of  QUI-  attention,  especially  when  there  are  no  blosgoms 
with  their  gorgeous  tints  or  delicious  perfumes;  but  ev 
en  I  he  common  weeds  which  greet  us  on  every  side  are 
wonderful  in  their  construction  and  in  their  struggle  for 
existence.  Many  of  us  plead,  in  support  of  our  ignor- 
ance rei,'arding  the  wild  flowers,  a  lack  of  time  for  such 
trivial  tilings,  .vet  such  individuals  go  through  life  lav. 
ishing  a  great  part  of  their  time  on  useless  pastimes  that 
pi  ofit  them  less  in  the  form  of  pleasure  and  Inspiration. 

There  are  those  who,  have  not  the  power  to  see  any- 
thing in  life  but  lhat  which  wiJl  brJng  them  a  monetary 
retui  n.  I  know  an  individual  who,  when  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  made  colored  fihotograghs  of  over  four  bun. 
dred  species  of  wild  flowers,  made  the  remark  that  he 
did  Dot  know  that  there  were  so  many  wild  flowers  in 
existence,  that  he  had  never  seen  them  although  he  bad 
traveled  extensively  through(jut  the  state.  To  such  as 
love  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  the  state  of  mind  of  such 
an  individual  is  incomprehensible,  yet  it  is  simply  the 
workings  of  that  inexorable  law  of  Nature  that  does  not 
admit  of  the  production  of  two  individuals  or  ohjects 
which  are  exactly  alike. 


The  Caspian  Tamarix  and  Butterfly  Bush  (Buddleja') 
are  very  satisfactory  shrubs  for  northern  latitudes.  The 
delicate,  light  green  foliage  and  dainty  sprays  of  pink 
flowei-s  render  the  Tamarix  highly  decoratire  as  single 
specimens  or  in  groups.  The  Buddleia  has  less  graceful 
foliage,  but  its  fragrant.  Lilac-shaped  purple  spikes  of 
flowers  are  exceedingly  attractive.  The  Buddleia  Is  a 
deciduous  shrub;  Its  stems  die  down  in  the  Fall,  but 
new  shoots  spring  up  each  season.  Butterfly  Shrub 
flowers,  mixed  with  sprays  of  foliage  and  bloom  of  the 
Tamarix  are  very  ornamental  In  cut-flower  arrange- 
ments. These  shrubs  are  dwarf  In  growth,  are  easy  to 
care  for  and  bloom  for  a  long  season. 

The  Forsythla  is  another  desirable  shrub  that  should 
be  more  extensively  planted.  Known  as  Golden  Ben  it 
18  the  first  of  all  shrubs  to  bloom  in  the  Spring,  and  is  a 
mass  of  brilliant  yellow  before  its  leaves  appear.  The 
Suspensa  vaHety  can  be  trained  into  a  weeping  fonn 
A  w§ll-developed  sjiecimen  reaches  a  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  and  is  very  graceful  with  Us  long  drooplne 
bl  anches  and  attractive  leaves. 

,1  W.  E.  TTmholt^,  Ohio, 


RPOTIII^G  THE  CAPE 
^  JASMII^E 

To  root  Cape  -lasmine'cuttfngs  I  put  an  Inch  or  two  of 
'^.Tiid  in  a  pint  fruit  jar  and  fill  the  jar  half  full  or  more 
rrlih  water.  I  use  cuttings  with  a  joint  near  the  end, 
which  I  let  rest  slightly  in  the  sand.  Water  is  added  as 
needed.    Oleanders  are  easily  rooted  in  the  same  way,. 

Mississippi  Jasmine. 


WQUIIl  FERTILIZER  FOR 
CACTI 

There  is  frequently  much  compaint  among  flower 
raisers  that  the  Christmas  Cactus  fails  to  bloom.  I  hove 
had  excellent  l  esults  with  mine  by  setting  them  outside 
during  a  rain  and  applying  a  little  liquid  manure  made 
from  rabbit  manure  and  water.  This  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  day  and  will  produce  flower  buds  very 
quickly  and  also  promote  new  growth.  I  have  usecj  it 
with  different  varieties  of  Cacti,  all  with  splendid  re- 
sults. It  is  good,  too,  for  the  general  run  of  pot  plants, 
especially  foliage  plants,  as  it  brings  out  the  colorings 
and  markings  of  the  leaves  so  well. 

Arizona. 


AcaP'Tuthus  umbellatus  grows  in  the  open  here  all  the 
rear  around  and  is  usually  a  very  shy  flowercr;  but^ 
having  been  in  Africa,  it§  native  habitat.  I  guessed  it 
needed  a  dry  season  and  a  wet  one.  The  dry  season  in 
Africa  corresponds  to  our  Winter,  so  I  Just  cover,  but 
not  protect,  it  with  a  12-inch  plank,  sloping  the  plank  so 
as  to  throw  off  as  much  rain  as  possible.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  my  blue  Lily  flowers  every  year  aud  is 
much  admired. 

Jamefi  E  ThottiBOK.  Orcorjta. 
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One  is  apt  to  talk  glibly  (the  present  scribe  excepted, 
please)  of  the  "sacred  Lotus",  but  it  Is  no  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  the  exact  origin  of  its  sanctity.  This,  appar 
ently,  is  hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  From  time 
immemorial,  the  Indian.  Egyptian,  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  Thibetan  priests  have  looked  upon  the  Lotus  as  the 
sacred  flower,  par  exceltence;  and,  ever  since  lamps 
were  first  invented,  the  fibre  has  been  used  as  wicks  for 
the  temple  lamps.  It  is  the  flower  of  Lakshmi.  one  of 
the  most  venerated  of  Indian  goddesses, since  she  stands 
for  those  most  essential  things,  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  Egyptians  declare  that  the  Lotus  is  sacred  to  Isis;and 
next  to  the  grand  Lhama,  the  Thibetans  respect  it  more 
than  anything  else  on  earth. 

But  neither  history  nor  the  pedagogue  can  tell  pre- 
cisely why  the  pink  flower,  which,  rising  from  its  bed  of 
large.salver-shaped  leaves. a  height  of  three  ft.decorates 
the  Eastern  temple  tanks,  should  be  considei  ed  as  sac  " 
red.   The  reason, presumably,  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Utilitarian 

Although  chiefly 
known  in  America  and 
Europe  on  account  of 
Its  beauty,  in  the  East, 
the  Lotus  is  put  to 
several  uses.Indeed.in 
India  it  is  extremely 
cultivated— by  enclos- 
ing the  seed  in  a  ball 
of  clay,  which  is 
thrown  into  the  water. 
The  roots,  which  are 
long  and  fleshy,  are 
roasted  (in  a  primitive 
oven  consisting  of 
three  bricks) ;  the 
leaves  serve  as  bed 
sheets  In  fever  cases, 
a  complaint  to  which 
the  natives  are  prone; 
and  the  Lotus-honey 
eye-disease  specific  Is 
among  the  most  trea- 
sured of  Indian  nos- 
trums. Even  the  seeds 
are  eaten,  though  only 
by  the  well-to-do,  for, 
being  in  request  a- 
mong  the  local  seeds- 
men.they  fetch  a  com- 
paratively high  price. 

The  leaves,  too,  are 
used,  being  a  handy 
substitute  for  plates, 
■while  in  certain  pai  ts 
of  Chlna.the  roots,  in- 
stead of  being  roasted 
are  preserved  In  salt 
and  vinegar,  and  ser- 
ved, with  some  fifty 
odd— not  to  say,  very 
odd— dishes  at  the 
mandarin's  banquet. 


A  LOTUS  PLANT  IN  BLOOM 
Lotus  root  pickle,  in  fact,  is  ac- 
counted by  the  Chinese  of  taste  almost  as  recherche  a 
dainty  as  salted  sea-slug,  or  fried  Locust. 

Wliere  Xhe  I^otiis  Flourishes 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  extinct  wild  Lotus  (ex- 
tinct soon  after  Herodotus  saw  it.growing  close  in  to  the 
bank  of  the  Nile)  is  the  variety  which  flourishes  in  the 
temple  tanks  of  India.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  huge  country  are  thousands,  literally 
thousands,  of  temples;  and  each  has  a  tank  in  which  the 
Lotus  flowers,  unassisted  by  the  "mall"  (gardener). 
Many  are  cut  daily,  as  offerings, especially  at  the  shrines 
(and  there  are  many  of  them)  of  Lakshmi.  But  their 
place  is  quickly  taken,  since  they  often  grow  with  the 
luxui'iance  of  weeds,  particularly  during  the  humid, 
rainy  season.  A  bare  patch,  or  two,  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  black  water,  and,  almost  before  one  has  had 
time  to  realise  that  the  gleaner  has  been  busy,  every 
available  inch  of  the  tank  once  again  is  covered. 

The  temple  tank,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
East  though  the  flighty  traveller  does  not  always  take  it 


as  seriously  as  could  be  wished.  Apropos,  there  is  a 
tale  to  the  effect  that  a  traveler  (commercial)  who  re- 
cently visited  India,  partly  for  the  sake  of  improylng 
his  mind,  demanded  to  be  "shown  a  Lotus  tree"!  It 
subsequently  transpired  that  he  had,  in  London,  patron- 
)?ed  a  musical  comedy,  the  most  popular  number  of  the 
dreadful  production  belng"Neath  the  shades  of  the  Lot- 
us tiee." 

*Xotus  Eaters" 

Although  the  oj'iginal.  sanctity  of  the  Lotus  requires 
clearing  up,  the  derivation  of  the  term  ''Lotus-eaters" 
needs  no  such  assistance. The  ancient  Greeks  (how  many 
things  are  attributed  to  them!)  used  to  eat  the  petals.  In 
order  that  they  might  forget  their  troubles.  Whether  the 
repast  was  varied  by  libations  of  the  water  of  Lethe,  this 
deponent  knoweth  not.  It  is.  however,  certain  that,  in 
many  parts  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  Lotus-eat- 
ers abounded.  Today,  opium,  or  "hashish",  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Innocuous  Lotus  petal. 
At  one  time,  according  to  undying  tradition,  there 
grew  1  n  Southern 
Europe  a  species  of 
Lotus  which  possessed 
a  most  undesirable 
property,  for  those 
who  ate  of  It,  no  mat- 
ter how  sparingly,  be- 
came wer-wolves.With 
"set  of  sun"  transmu- 
tation took  place,  the 
most  respectable  and 
devoted  parents  mak- 
ing a  meal  ofE  their 
children.  And  when, 
with  sunrise,  they  re- 
gained their  normal 
shape,  they  had  no  re- 
membrance of  what 
had  occurred. 

As  a  Decora- 
tion 

In  Ceylon.  India, 
and  Burmah.  at  cer- 
tain seasons.the  young 
gi)  Is  adorn  their  rav- 
en tresses  with  the 
Lotus.  Necklaces  and 
garlands  composed  of 
countless  petals  are 
entwined  about  their 
slim,  bronzed  bodies; 
and,  upon  the  "Feast 
of  Flowers"  taking 
place,  great  bunches 
may  be  found— even  in 
the  meanest  huts.  'Ere 
now  the  temple  tanks 
have  been  pillaged  in 
order  that  little  MotI 
may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear more  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  Inyat.her  intended.  Despoiling  the  temple 
tank,  however,  is  ver.V  much  like  robbing  the  orchard,  a 
heavy  fine  being  imposed  upon  the  delinquent— If  found 
out. 

Eastern  poets  ever  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  Lot- 
us; and  Western  bards  and  song-composers  are  prone  to 
follow  the  inspired  lead. 

George  Cecil,  France. 


There  are  various  species  of  Lotus,  but  the  Hindu  and 
Chinese  variety,  also  called  the  Sacred,  or  Pythagorean 
bean.  Is  Nelumbo  indica.  better  known  as  Nelumbium 
speciosura.  It  is  thought  that  the  name  Lotus  was 
doubtless  used  for  other  Water-Lilies.  particularly  for 
the  NymphsBa  cserulea.  which  has  a  blue  flower. 

The  Lotus  flower  is  troubled 

At  the  sun's  resplendent  light; 
With  sunken  head  and  sadly 

She  dreamily  waits  for  the  night. 

—Heine, 
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HILL  AND  HOLLOW  PAPERS 

OY  FLOJREMCE  BOYCE  DAVIS 

GARDENS— OLD  AND  NEW 


IT  IS  alwavfi  intsreetiug  to  read  of  the  fluding  of  but- 
led  treysniei  rare  old  coins  that  were  hidden  by 
fleeing  s^paniards,  or  buried  by  bold  pirates  or 
tucked  uwciy  for  some  tuik(i(jwu  I'eason  by  some  one 
  who  never  came  back  to  set  them.   There  is  bound 

lObemoreor  less  romance  smouldering  around  the  spot, 
liut  there  is  another  place  quite  as  i  nte resting  !  < »  a  lover  ot 
fiowers,  aod  that  is  an  old  gartlen  plot,  neglected,  for- 
_  )rteu.  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds  jet  here  and 
ihere  nuggiag  to  its  warm  old  heart  little  plants  and 
-hi  ubs  that,  like  the  treasure  chest,  were  set  there  long 
■Aiiii  by  one  who  went  away  and  did  not  leturn, 

there  are  many  of  these  bygone  gardens  among  the 
hi  MS  and  hollows  Sometimes  the  house  is  standing 
souiefcimes  there  is  only  .in  old  barn,  leaaiug  all  awry, 
and  again  maybe  nothing  but  a  cellar  hole  and  a  few 
Apple  trees.  But  )ust  poke  aroand  and  see  what  you 
flud!  In  the  fence  corner  tnere  is  probably  a  goose 
berry,  or  a  black  currant  bu3h>  Ribbon  Grass  is  growing 
lere.  and  Sweet-Mary.  My  grandmother  once  told  me 
ihat  when  she  was  young  it  was  customary  for  girls  to 
carry  their  oaadkerchlets  neatly  folded  on  their  testa- 


asleep  and  nothing  but  tlense  clumps  of  buds  and  closed 
leaves  will  greet  yon.  This  characteristic  is  doubtless 
responsible  for  one  of  their  common  names,  'Morning 
Blue,"  Blooming  from  May  to  August,  Splderwort 
should  have  a  place  in  every  garden,  if  only  to  put  one 
In  good  spirits  for  the  day's  tasks. 

You  will  nearly  always  find  a  patch  of  Lilies  growing 
by  the  corner  of  the  wail,  or  alor>g  where  the  picket 
fence  used  to  be.  and  ten  chances  to  one  they  will  be 
the  Day  JLily,  Hemerocalli'^  fulva.  ■■beaiitiiul  for  a  day." 
These  Lilies  may  be  piebian.  tqualij  at-  Home  in  the 
garden,  by  roadsides,  or  among  the  tin  cans  oi  the  fam 
ily  dump  but  there  is  ciiis  about  theiu  \vheivver  you  see 
a  clump  of  Day  Lilies  growing  you  may  be  pietty  sure 
that  sometime  there  was  a  home  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Lemon  i^iiy,  Hemerocallis  flava,  is  not  so  often 
found  in  deserted  gardens  as  is  its  tawny  blood-brother, 
though  the  two  aie  the  oldest  of  the  genus  to  have  been 
In  cultivation, 

Every  old  garden  had  its  Tiger  Lily.  Lilium  tigrinum, 
which  was  doubtless  the  Orst  Lily  planted  in  our  coun- 
try.  Unless  meadow  mice  have  visited  the  spot  you  wii 
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ments  when  thev  went  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
and  upon  each  handkerchief  would  be  a  leaf  of  Sweet- 
Mary. 

Here  Is  a  little  six-pointed,  star- like  flower,  white, 
striped  with  greehon  the  outside,  there  are  a  numbei'' 
on  each  scape,  and  the  long,  narrow  leaves  are  striped 
with  white.  It  is  the  Star-of- Bethlehem,  though  this 
name  it  shares  with  several  other  plants  of  different 
species,  so  when  we  want  to  make  sure  we  must  fall 
back  on  its  scientific  name.  Ornithogalum  umbellatiuii. 
which  means  ■"bird-milk"and  somehow  doesn't  seem  to 
fit  the  little  flower  at  all.  Never  mind;  we  know  our 
grandmothers  called  it  Star-of- Bethlehem,  and  that  it 
has  held  its  own  all  these  years  here  among  the  weeds 
of  the  old  garden. 

What  are  those  rich,  violet-blue  blossoms  in  the  grass? 
'ipiderwort  of  course!  At  the  top  of  Iris-like  stems  are 
clusters  of  buds  which  open,  a  tew  at  a  time.  The  flow- 
ers aie  charming  with  their  three,  clear  blue  peta,l8  and 
orange  anthers  upon  blue  bearded  filaments.  To  appre- 
ciate them  von  should  see  them  in  the  morning,  for 
.>n|v  in  cloudv  weather  do  they  keep  their  eyes  open  all 
risv,  bv  altevnonn  of  sunny  days  the  whole  family  la 
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find  this  Lily  among  the  weeds,  but  if  they  found  it  be- 
fore you  did  there  will  be  no  Lily  there  to  greet  you.  for 
mice  are  especially  fond  of  these  bulbs.  In  setting 
Tiger  Lilies  in  modern  gardens  or  borders,  we  are  care- 
ful to  have  a  green  background  and  no  flower  of  a  con- 
flicting color  near  by.  but  our  grandmothers  did  not  do 
planting  for  artistic  effects;  their  gardens  were  like 
their  social  gatherings,  everybody  was  there  having  a 
good  time  altogether.  Miss  Lilium  tigrinum  might  wear 
her  red  orange,  "polka-dot"  gown  beside  the  Misses 
Phlox  in  lavender  an'd  magenta,  and  nobody  objected  to 
the  color  scheme.  The  Phlox  sisters  used  to  be  called 
"Lacheties"  and  "Boas,"  and  were  always  given  a  place 
in  the  flower  bed. 

You  may  flnd  many  another  old  time  favorite  if  you 
look  about.  Descendants  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens 
which  originally  liveil  on  the  thatched  roof  of  a  houae  in 
Europe,  and  later  came  to  Amei'ica  in  the  Mayflower, 
may  be  seen  on  the  flat  i  ock  by  the  roadside.  Their 
scientific  name,  Sempervirum  tectorum,  or  thecomraon 
one,  Houseleek,  do  not  appeal  to  me  Like  Old-Hen-and- 
Chickens,  which  was  the"  name  I  knew  them  by  when 
they  grew  on  my  play-rock  and  every  little  rosette  that 


ciime  out  from  the  pai  ent  plant  was  a  chicken." 

What  are  we  planting  in  our  gardens  of  to-day  that  will 
mean  soiuethins:  to  tht?" generations  of  the  future?  Will 
there  be  anx  thing  as  dear  to  them  as  the  purple  Lilac 
and  the  old  l  ed  "Piney"  are  to  us?  Undoubtedly  there 
will.  There  is  no  danger  that  any  generation  will  ever 
foiget  the  flowers  that  are  associated  with  its  childhood 
days. 

We  must  draw  on  the  old  gardens  when  we  make  the 
new.  The  oklest  Lily  in  cultivation  is  said  to  be  the 
Madonna  (Lilium  candidiim);  surely  no  other  could  be 
lovelier.  Once  well  established,  all  that  it  asks  of  us  Is 
to  be  let  alone.  It  likes  an  open  situation,  and  does  not 
thrive  well  In  the  semi-shaded  places  which  most  Lilies 
prefer.  This  is  the  month  in  which  Lilium  candldum 
should  be  handled  for  outdoor  planting.  As  soon  as  you 
get  the  bulbs  plant  them  out,  for  every  day  that  they  are 
out  of  the  ground  weakens  their  vitality.  A  handful  of 
sand  or  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  under  the  base  of 
each  bulb,  and  no  fertilizer  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  bulb,  is  a  good  rule  to  follow  when  planting. 
They  will  make  a  small  growth  this  Fall,  and  be  ready 
next  June  to  send  up  stalks  of  flowers  that  will  make 
vou  feel  like  repeating,  with  Maeterlinck: 

"The  great  white  Lily  with  Its  chalice  of  silver,  the  old 
lord  of  the  garden,  the  only  authentic  prince  whose  no- 
bility dates  back  to  that  of  the  gods  themselves— the  Im- 
memorial Lily." 

Our  earliest  bulbs  from  Europe  arrive  in  August. 
Beside  th6  Madonna  Lily  they  include  Paper  White 
Narcissus,  Trumpet  Major  Daffodil,  Jonquils,  Alliums 
and  Fall-flowering  Crocus.  Ordering  early  means  get- 
ting the  best  quality.  We  can  also  order  our  Hyacinths. 
Tulips,  Van  Sion  and  Horsefeldii  DaflEodils,  and  any 
other  bulbs  we  think  of  using  this  year,  with  directions 
that  they  be  shipped  "as  received";  then  the  matter  is 
off  our  hands,  and  we  have  that  good  feeling  which  comes 
of  knowing  we  hold  time  by  the  forelock. 

Another  matter  that  needs  our  attention  in  August  Is 
getting  the  Pansy  bed  ready  for  Spring  bloom.  Pansies 
are  among  the  simplest  of  plants,  but  what  in  thetarden 
can  give  us  more  pleasure  than  their  little,  upturned 
faces  and  bright  colors?  One  can  talk  to  Pansies  and 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  they  are  listening.  Highly- 
bred,imported  seed  is  gathered  from  the  crown  flowei  s, 
or  first  perfect  blossoms,  and  produces  better  Pansies 
than  our  home-grown  seed. 

An  ideal  bed  may  be  made  by  using  decayed  turf  or 
leaf-mold  mixed  with  a  rich  comp'ost  and  sandy  loam. 
Raise  the  bed  five  or  six  inches  and  rake  the  surface  fine 
and  level.  A  sunny  position  and  good  drainage  are 
necessary.  Cover  the  seeds  with  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  sand,  press  lightly,  sprinkle  with  cold  water, 
and  dust  the  surface  with  powdered  sulphur.  Cover  tiie 
bed  and  do  not  water  again  for  five  or  six  days,  when 
the  plants  should  begin  to  break  through  the  soil;  then 
remove  the  cover.  A  frame  over  which  is  stretched  two 
thicknesses  of  black  cotton  mosquito  netting  placed  over 
the  bed  will  furnish  shade,  keep  out  insects,  and  pro- 
tect the  tender  seedlings  in  heavy  showers.  Water  each 
day  through  the  netting.  When  the  seedlings  have  two 
perfect  leaves  they  may  be  transplanted  to  permanent 
beds,  the  soil  of  which  should  be  enriched  with  well- 
decayed  manure. 

With  our  bulb  order  off  and  our  Pansies  planted,  we 
can  fold  our  hands  and  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  Hardy 
Phloxes  which  are  filling  the  gap  between  early  and  late 
bloom,  and  making  our  garden  brilliant  with  bold  color 
effects.  When  we  come  to  Phloxes  we  can  certainly 
show  a  greaf"  improvement  upon  those  of  the  old-time 
garden  with  their  dull  colors  and  small  trusses  of  bloom. 
With  fiowers  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  old  varie- 
ties, growing  in  immense  trusses,  we  have  them  almost 
every  shade  exeept  yellow.  There  are  mauves  and  lav- 
enders, blues  and  lilacs,  soft  pinks,  fiery  scarlets,  deep, 
rich  reds  and  pure  white.  Some  have  vivid  eyes,  some 
star-shaped  centers,  and  others  are  solid  colors.  Planted 
In  masses  for  landscape  effects,  grouped  in  the  hardy 
border,  or  set  in  beds  among  early  blooming  annuals 
they  are  altogether  lovely.  They  will  grow  and  bloom 
In  almost  any  situation,  but  they  thrive  best  In  a  very 
rich  soli  In  partial  shade,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of 
moisture  In  dry  seasons.  They  are  gross  feeders,  and 
should  be  frequently  mulched.  If  the  clumps  become 
crowded  the  fiowers  deteriorate;  they  should  be  divided 
and  replanted  every  third  year  at  least.  Some  say  to 
pinch  out  the  tops  of  some  of  the  plants  before  the  buds 
form  and  It  will  extend  their  season  of  bloom  far  beyond 
their  natural  season,  which  is  July  and  August.  We  did 
not  do  this,  but  last  Fall  our  first  snow  storm  fell  on 
Phloxes  that  were  still  in  bloom.  Mildew  in  wet  seasons 
and  the  red  spider  In  dry  seasons  sometimes  attack 
Phloxes;  the  foi-mer  can  be  checked  by  dusting  the 
plants  with  sulphur:  and  sulpher  on  the  ground  in  hot 
sunshine,  and  the  full  force  of  the  nose  applied  to  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  will  usually  rout  the  spider. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  nealthy,  hardy  plants,  a 
Joy  to  the  grower  and  to  everybody  else  who  sees  them 
In  bloom.  They  are  the  triumph  of  the  new  garden 
over  the  old. 
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YOUB  HANDS 

I  read  a  line  the  other  day 
And  this  is  what  it  said: 
"They're  apt  to  judge  you  by  your  hands. 
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Oh  Gee,  that  made  me  mad. 
And  then  I  looked  at  my  own  hands. 

All  knotty  and  toilworn 
From  working  for  my  daily  bread, 

With  honest  labor  won. 
A  soft  and  tapering  hand,  it  said. 

Was  culture's  true  ensign, 
With  long  and  tapering  nails 

All  manicured  so  fine. 
As  I  surveyed  my  broken  nails, 
My   calous  palms  upturneed; 
Marks  'twer  made  by  honest  toil, 
My  cheeks  with  anger  burned. 
My  hands  have  grown  the  rose 

To  place  on  marble  brow, 
Or  carry  to  the  fevered  sick 

That  languish  near  me  now. 
1  give  of  food  to  all  the  poor, 

Raised  by  my  own  hands. 
Isent  my  share  to  soldiers  who 
Have  fought  in  foregn  lands. 
My  hands,  though  rough,  are  warm; 

Their  clasp  is  firm  and  true. 
They  work  the  impulse  of  my  heart. 

Each  loving  deed  to  do. 
They  shrink  no  task  of  duty  found, 

No  matter  what  it  be. 
They  find  no  labor  yet  too  hard 

To  help,  if  right  it  be. 
No  smooth  hands  of  Lily-white 
Have  toiled  In  rain  and  sun; 
Forgetful  of  the  calous  palms, 

To  save  a  kindred  one, 
To  lift  the  burden  of  the  aged. 

Or  ease  the  beds 
Oh,  judge  the  heart. 
I  fear  your  words 


of  pain 

and  not  the  hand, 
are  vain. 
Mary  O.  Carey,  Oregon. 


TRY   CAWFORNIA  VIOI^EXS 

Anyone  desiring  a  choice  strain  of  Violets  should  se- 
cure plants  of  the  California  variety.  Mine  are  grown 
in  full  sun,  and  of  all  the  different  kinds  I  have,  I  find 
it  tne  freest  blooming. 

The  double  English  Violet  is  very  dainty,  but  it  Is  no 
more  fragrant,  in  my  estimation,  than  the  California 
Violet.  Mine  were  in  constant  bloom  last  Summer  for 
a  period  of  five  months  and  made  an  extra  fine  showing 
this  Spring.  „  .  ^ 

Thev  form  fine  edgings  for  a  walk  and  are  in  sandy 
soil  with  an  occasional  dressing  of  rotted  compost  and 
a  very  light  sprinkling,  only  In  Winter,  of  droppings 
from  "the  ben-roost. 

Stanley  J.  Wood,  Virginia. 

An  old  flower  lover  has  said  that  flowers 
need  companionship.  Indeed  they  do;  they 
want  the  watering  can,  hoe,  scissors,  bug  poi- 
son, and  last,  but  not  least,  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience, preservance  and  genuine  love. 

COXSIDHR 

If  anyone's  taken  a  sly  dig  at  you. 

Or  whispered  what  someone  has  said, 

Don't  answer  him  back.as  you'd  like  to,  my  friend. 

Just  dig  in  your  garden  instead. 

'Twll  rid  it  of  weeds  and  prepare  it  for  seeds, 

And  blossom,  not  blight  in  the  end. 

Never  plant  grief  in  another  man's  path, 

A  thing  far  too  easy  to  do! 

If  you  must  sow  sorrow,  to  comfort  your  soul, 

Sow  weeds  in  your  garden !  Then  true, 

You'll  be  in  a  plight,  where  work  day  and  night 

May  teach  love  and  kindness  to  you  I 

Often  plant  joy  in  another  man's  path; 

It's  seed  will  soon  garland  your  own. 

For  in  garden,  or  heart,  all  the  harvest  depends 

On  the  Kind  of  the  seed  you  have  so^^^l! 

And  a  kind  word,  or  smile,  is  the  thing  that's 

worth  while, 
When  the  journey  grows  weary  and  lone. 

Myrtle  Wallace  Martin,  Iowa. 
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MUSHROOMS  AND  MOSSES 


f«E  DAY  we  were  driving  along  3.  wood  road  when 
our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  small  animal  on 
'  ^isfi  the  bank  beside  the  road.  We  baited  and  watched 
him.  It  was  a  little  baby  skunk;  he  sat  up  on  his 
haanches,  holding  a  mushroom  in  bis  fore  paws 
and  eating  it  with  evident  relish.  He  seemed  not  to 
mind  us  in  the  least,  but  kept  turning  the  mushroom  a- 
rouud  as  jou  would  turn  a  plate,  and  nibbled  it  content- 
edly. It  was  quite  a  large  mushroom  and  after  eating 
pai  t  of  It  he  di  opped  the  remainder,  washed  his  face, 
took  a  look  about,  then  leisui-ely  climbed  the  bank  and 
disai)i)eared.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  but  there  is  still  an- 
other way  to  look  at  it;  how  did  the  baby  skunk  know  an 
edible  liiushroom  from  a  poison  one?  Instinct,  some- 
body says-  but  we  must  confess  the  little  skunk  was 
wiser  than  we.  for  until  we  learn  to  know  which  m.usb- 
rooms  are  hai'mless  we  would  hardly  care  to  select  one 
for  our  dinner. 

If  we  are  to  study  mushrooms  the  flrst  thing  to  learn 
IS  what  the  cnfFerent  parts  are  called.  Take. for  instance, 
the  edible  niushi  oom  which  Is  ordinarily  sold  in  the 
market,    it  is  the  Common  Mushroom  (Agarlcus  cani 
pestrls)  and  is  shaped  something  like  an  umbrella.  The 
handle  of  the   umbrella  Is 
+he  stem  or  stipe;  the  open 
top  Is  the  cap  or  pileui.  Now 
look  under  the  cap  and  not- 
lee  the  thin  plates  that  ra- 
diate from  the  stalk  to  the 
outside  edge:  these  are  call- 
ed ellls  or  lamellas.  When 
the  niushroom  Is  little  It  is 
said  to  be  in  the  "button 
stage,'   and  the  gills  do  not 
show  for  they  are  covered 
with  a  veil; as  the  mushroom 
expands  the  veil  is  stretched 
tighter  and  tighter  uBtll  at 
length  It  tea  IS  apart,  and 
leaves  a  frayed  edge  on  the 
cap  and  a  ring,  or  annulUs, 
around  the  stem. 

The  spores  are  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  gills,  call- 
ed the  fruiting  portion. 
Wheat  smuts,  corn  smuts, 
leaf  rusts,  toadstools,  puff- 
balls  and  brackets  all  belong 
in  one  group,  which  is  call- 
ed Basidiomycetes,  because 
they  all  bear  their  spores  on 
club-like  cells.  Leaf  rusts 
and  grain  smuts  feed  on  liv- 
Ing  plants  and  are  called  the 
lower  grbup;toad8tool8, puff- 
balls  and  brackets  feed  on 
dead  plants  and  are  known 
as  the  higher  group.  In  the 
higher  group  those  which 

conceal  their  spores.like  the  pufEballs,  are  called  pouch- 
f  ungi,and  those  whose  spores  are  on  the  surface  of  gills, 
pores,  spines  or  teeth  are  the  membrane  fungi. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  name  a  few.  Do  you  remem- 
ber m  the  February  number  of  our  magazine  the  Bird 
Woman  told  you  abouta  littlescreech  owl  she  saw  perch- 
ed on  a  toadstool  shelf  up  in  an  old  tree?  That  toadstool 
was  a  Polyporus  Megaioma.  which  is  pronounced  Po 
lyp'-o-rus  Meg-a-lo'-ma,  The  bracket  is  the  fruiting 
portion;  underneath  is  the  spore  surface,  and  when 
fresh  this  is  soft  and  white  and  easily  marked  upon. 
Country  boys  and  girls  out  for  a  picnic  often  find  one  of 
those  brackets  growing  on  a  stump  or  an  old  tree  and 
get  it  to  write  their  names  on  or  make  a  drawing.  If  the 
artist  happens  to  be  a  boy,he  usually  sharpens  a  stick  for 
a  pencil.  If  a  girl,  she  is  likely  to  use  a  hairpin.  You  hare 
to  be  careful  when  you  detach  the  bracket  from  the  tree 
and  not  touch  the  under  surface,  for  the  least  thing 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  will  mar  it. 

Another  Polyporus,  grayish-brown,  and  resembling 
horses'  hoofs,  you  will  see  growing  in  considerable 
numbers  on  decaying  tree  trunks;  it  is  called  P.  fo-men- 
ta'-ri-a.  Punk  fuses,  for  lighting  fireworks,  are  made 
from  this  fungi,  which  is  beaten  until  it  is  flexible  and 
then  dipped  in  saltpetre. 


Polyporus  lu'-ci-dus  Is  easily  recognized  because  it- Ip 
attached  to  the  tree  by  a  stem,  and  looks  like  a  big  shelf 
of  vai  nished  mahogany.  Th6  genus  Polypcjrus  nunibei'S 
some  five  hundred  species  and  is  Interesting  to  study. 

Have  you  ever  found  bright,  orange-red  fungi  cup« 
growing  on  dead  sticks  or  on  the  ground  In  Spring  01 
Autumn?  These  are  the  Golden  Pezlza  and  the  books 
say  are  edible.  When  young  they  are  perfect  little  cups, 
but  when  older  they  spread  out  hke  saucers  and  the  niai-g- 
ins  split. 

Of  course  you  all  recognize  a  puffball  (Genus  Lycop- 
erdon)  when  you  see  it.  or  at  least  when  you  step  upon 
it  and  watch  the  "smoke"  puff  out.  The  Pear-shaped 
puffball  is  the  commonest  one  and  is  found  all  over  the 
world.  From  now  until  October  you  will  see  them  in 
groups  on  old  timber  or  on  the  gi'ound. 

The  puffballs  are  separated  into  six  genera.  The  Giant 
Puffball  (Genus  Calvatia)  is  a  big  one;  it  has  been  founri 
"with  a  diameter  of  thiee  feet  and  a  weight  of  forty-sev- 
en pounds."  When  the  flesh  is  white  it  Is  considered 
very  tempting  food;  io  the  old  days  its  dry,"  spongy 
threads  were  used  to  catch  the  sparks  from  the  flln't 
stone  when  a  fire  was  being  lighted,  and  its  spore-dust 
is  recommended  to  stanch 
the  flow  of  blood. 

Years  ago  a  little  boy  In 
•Sweden  was  so  attracted  bv 
a  fungus  that  grew  on  fallen 
trees  that  he  began  studying 
fungi,  and  in  time  became 
one  of  our  most  famous  bot- 
anists in  this  line.  His  name 
was  Elias  Fries,  and  the 
fungus  which  flrst  Interested 
him  was  the  beautiful  Coral 
Hydnum  found  on  prostrate 
trees  in  mountainous  coun 
try. 

Among  parasol-shaped 
mushrooms  the  Ink  Caps 
which  spring  up  by  roadsid- 
es and  In  rich  soil  are  inter- 
esting. They  come  up  in  a 
night  and  in  a  day  theirpret- 
ty,  oblong  caps  melt  away  in 
Inky  fluid.  Many  think  them 
among  the  best  of  the  edible 
mushrooms,  but  they  should 
be  gathered  when  they  fli  st 
appear,  for  in  their  inky 
stage  they  would  hard.^lr 
tempt  the  appetite. 

There  are  thousands  5f 
beautiful  and  interesting 
mushrooms,  many  of  them 
edible,  and  also  many  por-- 
onous.  so  it  is  not  advlsabip 

MUSHROOMS  GOOD  TO  EAT  S  Sh  JS'VS 

lutely  sure. 

The  Death  Cup  (Amanita  pl)alloide8)contaln8  a  poison 
similar  to  that  found  In  rattlesnakes  and  other  rend 
mous  animals.  There  is  no  known  antidote  hj  which 
this  poison  may  be  counteracted  and  even  a  small  a- 
mount  of  the  fungus  eaten  will  produce  death.  It  is 
umbrella  shaped,  with  white,  or  greenish,  or  gray- 
ish brown  cap,  white  gills,  ring  on  stem,  and  bulbous 
base  which  is  margined  by  the  wrapper  remains.  White- 
gilled  species  with  the  stem  swollen  at  the  base  and  en- 
cased in  a  cup- like  or  scaly  wrapper  should  be  avoided, 
as  this  characteristic  marks  them  dangerous  and  not  to 
be  eaten.  Be  sure  you  get  below  the  base  of  the  stalk 
when  you  eather  vrhlte-gtlled  species. 

The  Fly  Amanita  is  also  poisonous.  It  has  an  orange- 
red  cap  three  to  six  Inches  broad,  with  while  scales  of 
the  wrapper  scattered  over  it.  You  wiifsec  it  fi(nn 
early  Summer  until  frosts,  along  roadsides,  in  fields  01 
evergreen  groves. 

Now  these  are  just  a  few  mushrooms.  A  good  book 
the  subject  will  help  you  get  acquainted  with  more.    I  f 
you  have  no  book,  Inquire  at  your  library  for  Nina  L. 
Marshall's  Mushroom  Book,  or  for  some  other  which  is 
reliable  and  well  Ulastrated. 
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The  fiecond  part  of  our  topic  is  Mosses,  the  pioneers 
among  plants,  and  familiar  to  everyone  who  knows  the 
woods.  They  are  Nature's  crochet  work;  she  uses  them 
to  trim  up  unsightly  places  and  make  them  beautiful. 
You  will  find  them  all  over  the  world,  in  low  valleys 
and  on  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains.  Doesn't  It 
pay  to  know  their  names  when  you  see  them? I  think  so. 

Lichens  and  hepatics  and  mosses  are  often  all  called 
■'moss", but  the  true  mosses  ai'e  small,  green  plants  with 
leafy  stems  which  grow  so  closely  together  that  tbcy 
form  mats  or  velvety  cushions,  and  bear  their  spores  in 
little  cases  opening  by  lids.  Lichens  are  never  bright 
green,  but  are  almost  any  other  color.  They  grow  in 
flat  or  ruffled  mats,  or  branch-like  corals,  or  hang  in 
fringes  from  trees;  they  have  no  leaves,  and  their  fruits 
are  little,  colored  disks.  Hepatics,  or  Uverworts.  are 
shades  of  green  or  brown  and  grow  flat  and  ribbon-like, 
or  with  paired,  veinless  leaves  on  prostrate  stems;  tlielr 
fruits  stand  up  like  little  open  umbrellas,  or  are  tiny 
cups  without  lids,  which  split  to  let  out  the  spores. 

To  study  mosses  and  lichens  begin  with  some  of  the 
jnost  familiar  ones,  get  fresh  specimens,  and  refer  to  a 
well  illustrated  book  when  looking  them  up.  The  Hairy- 
cap  mosses  grow  in  patches  by  roadsides,  in  fields  and 
In  open  woods.  In  a  dry  time  they  are  brown  and  un- 
attractive but  after  a  shower  you  will  find  them  fresh 
and  green  again.  The  spore-cases  are  borne  on  slender 
stems  and  in  certain  stages  each  wears  a  little,  veil-like 
cap  fringe  around  the  bottom.  Take  it  by  the  tip  and 
lift  it  off  and  you  will  find  the  lid  which  closes  the  case, 
and  which  Is  shaped  like  a  wee  Tam-O-Shanter.  or  else  a 
tiny  dunce-cap. 

There  are  the  Peat-mosses  that  grow  in  wet  places, and 
change  color  with  changes  In  the  atmosphere;  the  Cedar 
mosses  that  are  Fern-like  an^d  grow  in  d^nse  mats  on 
decaying  wood;the  Feather-mosses  which  are  among  the 
most  beauiiful;  the  Fork-mosses  that  make  brightgrcen 
cushions  on  the  ground  or  on  old  logs  or  rocks.  In  fact 
there  are  mosses  in  every  direction  and  they  are  all  full 
of  interest  when  we  once  learn  their  names  and  some- 
thing of  their  habits  and  uses. 

The  lichens  ai'e  equally  interesting,  whether  in  little 
rosettes  creeping  over  fence-rails, or  hanging  from  trees 
like  the  Old  Man's  Beard,  or  carpeting  the  ground  like 
the  Keindeer-lichen  which  crumbles  in  your  hand  when 
dry  but  becomes  a  beautiful,  fresh  plant.soft  as  a  sponge 
when  moist.  They  are  all  worth  studying  and  the  Bird 
Woman  hopes  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Pine  Tree  Na- 
ture Club  will  each  learn  to  name  a  few  kinds  this  Sum- 
mer. Whe^n  you  have  named  a  few,  you  will  want  to 
learn  more,  and  that  is  the  beauty  of  nature  study. There 
really  Is  no  such  thing  as  graduating  from  the  school  of 
nature. 

Next  month's  topic  will  be  '"Seed  Travelers." 

AMONG  OUKSBlC<VES. 

■  This  month  under  Pine  Cones  we  print  another  list  of 
P.  T.  N.  C.  members. You  will  see  they  are  from  a  numb- 
er of  different  states  from  Maine  to  Washington.  What  a 
lot  of  information  we  might  be  exchanging!  Trees,  flow- 
ers, birds,  climate,  all  vary  in  different  sections  of  our 
United  States.  Why  not  each  of  you  Club  members  send 
the  Bird  Woman  little  nature  items  of  Interest  peculiar 

'to  the  place  where  you  live?  Then  she  will  pass  them  a- 
long  to  the  Club,  and  we  can  all  enjoy  them. 

A  number  of  names  have  been  sent  in  which  could  not 
be  entered  for  membership,  because  the  applicants  were 
not  regular  readers  of  our  Magazine.  Send  in  your  sub- 
scriptions, boys  and  girls,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  join  the  club, 

-  Many  interesting  letters  nave  been  received.  Lucye 
McCracken  writes  of  her  mountainous  home  in  North 
Carolina  and  says  the  forests  are  full  of  birds.and  peop- 
le come  there  for  their  health.to  breathe  the  pine-scented 
air.  She  wishes  P.  T.  N.  C.  members  would  come  there 
for  a  camping  trip. 

Myrtle  Seekanys  suggests  an  appropriate  design  for  a 
button  for  our  club  for  which  we  hope  to  make  arrange- 
ments later. 

'  Evelyn  Rouse, of  New  York,  ■?<'rites  that  her  mother  has 
taken  Parks  Floral  Magazine  forty-five  years.  Evelyn  is 
a  member  of  the  Audubon  Society  and  is  especially  in- 
terested  in  birds. 

~    Luella  Jones,  away  out  in  the  state  of  Washington, says 
She  and  her  mother  feed  crumbs  and  oatmeal  to  the 
Snowbirds  every  Winter. 
'Standish  Palmer,  ten  years  old  living  at  Sunny  Slope 

"Farm  In  Missouri,  writes  that  his  father  gives  him  land 
every  year  for  a  garden  and  that  this  year  he  and  his 
mother  are  in  partnership  and  have  planted  a  bluff 
Which  Is  on  their  place  in  flowers.  He  also  says  that  he 
and'his  brother  have  hung  out  gourds  for  the  birds  to 
nest  in  and  that  they  have  a  bird  house  In  which  two 
pairs  of  Purple  Martins  are  nesting;  his  father  says  that 
a  Martin  is  worth  twenty-five  dollars  to  keep  hawks  a- 

'  way.  Write  again,  Standish, and  tell  us  about  your  flow- 
er garden. 

*   William  F.  Blunck  of  Iowa  and  Hertha  Blume,  also  of 
Iowa,  are  keeping  bird  lists,  so  perhaps  later  on  they 
(Continued  on  page  204) 


TELL  YOUR 
BOY  ABOUT 
THIS 

Boys,  you  can  earn  money  each  month 
selling  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE.  You 
get  a  big  commission  on  every  copy  you 
sell  and  you  get  full  credit  for  all  unsold 
copies.  Write  us  today  for  three  copies 
for  a  starter.    Send  no  money. 

Address; 

THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO.,  INC. 

7233  Main  St.,     Smethport,  Pa. 

DoYbu  Want  a 

BETTER  JOB 

Learn  to  do  some  one  thing  well.    Be  a 
trained  man.     Study  at  home  in  spare 
time  with  the  world's  largest  correspon 
dence   school.    .Over   300  courses. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars  about 
the  work  of  your  choice.  «^ 
INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDEUCE  SCHOOLS,  Box  889. 


GIVEN 


Radio  Receiving 
Set    Cost  Free 


This  receiver  is  equal  to  a  $25 
set  in  what  It  will  do  for  you. With 
this  set  you  can  listen  in  on  the 
Radio  Concerts  within  25  or  more 
miles  in  your  own  home — hear 
lectures— sermons— singing— rau - 
sic— news,  and  radio  messages 
whenever  you  wish.  Any  boy  can 
Install  it.  ' 

Tho  Receiving  Coll  and  Detector 
and  Aerial  are  given  free  for  selling 
30  cards  of  dress  Snap  Fasteners 
such  as  every  woman  uses.  They 
sell  easily  at  10c  a  card. 

Tiie  Teleplion«  and  Ear  Piece  are  given  free  of  cost 
for  selling  30  cards  of  dress  Snap  Fasteners.  Order  your 
cards  today  and  get  our  big  list  of  other  free  rewards 
that  we  give  away. 

SECCO  SALES  CO.,     Dept.  M,  Sal.m,  Mass. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY 
IN  WEAVING  AT  HOME. 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc..  on 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  free  loom  book.  It  trllf 
all  about  wearing  and  our  wonderfully  lov . 
priced.easily  operated  looms. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS. 280  Factory  St.Boonville,N.Y 

MCNDCTS-o  Wonder  Movey  makers 

01  era  UB.  I  9^     ^snd  leaks  Inetantly  in  all  utensils,  hot 
b  water  bags.etc.  Insert  and  tighten.  10c&25c 

I  _  nackaee .  postpaid  ^  Freo  Samvlaa  to  AgenU 

Icr*^  Collette  Mfs  Co.. Box  <76   Ameterdam.  S.  \. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Advertisements  Under  This  Heading  20e  a  Word 

 AUTOMOBILES  

Automobile  Mechaiiic8,0wners,Garageiiien,  Repair- 
men, send  for  free  copy  America's  Popular  ^lotor 
Magazine.  Contains  helpful  instructive  information 
on  over  hauling,  ignition  wiring,  carburetors,  batter- 
lea,  etc.  Automobile  Digest,  636  Butler  Bldg,.  Cincin- 
nati. 

HELP    WAMTED  ~ 

Aarents-NEW  INVENTION.  HARPER'S  TEN-USE 
brush  set  and  fibre  broom,  It  sweeps,  washes  and 
dries  upstairs  windows,  scrubs  and  mops  floors  and 
does  5  other  things.  Big  profits;  easy  seller.  Free 
trial  offer.  Harper  Brush  Works,  Dept.  11.,  Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

I'our  CHANCE  to  make  BIG  MONJiV  silvering  mir- 
rors, auto  reflectors,  metal  plating.  Outfit  furnished. 
Write  for  particulars.  International  Laboratories, 
Dept.  154,  309  oth  Ave,,  New  York. 

l^adies  ANYWHERE  MAKE  MONEY  CROCHETING 
lingerie.  Instructions,  complete  sample,  and  price 
10c  in  silver.  PARIS  ART  WORKS  27-B,  -New  Haven, 
Conn, 

Agents  double  your  money.  Polmet  Polishing  cloth 
cleans.all  metals.  Retails  25  cts.  Sample  free.  A.  P. 
Qale  Co..  17  Edlnboro  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


All  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  17  to 
Government  positions,  $117-' 


ary,  write,  Mr.  Ozment, 


willing  to  accept 
traveling  or  station- 
,  St.  Louis,  immediately. 


PATENTS 


Patents— Send  for  frse  book.  Contains  valuable  in- 
formation for  Inventors.  Send  sketch  of  your  inven- 
tion for  Free  Opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Trompt  Service.  (Twenty  years  experience).  Talbert 
ATalbert  418  Talbert  Bldg.,   Washington,  D.  O. 

SHORT     STORIES  WA^yT'ED 

Stories,  Poems,  Plays  etc. are  wanted  for  publication. 
Submit  Manuscript  or  write  Literary  Bureau,519  Han- 
nibal.  Mo.  

JSarn  825  weekly,  spare  time,  writing  for  newspapers 
magazines.  Experience  unnecessary;  details  Free. 
PreBB  aj'ndlcate,  621,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sons  Writers-Have  wonderful  proposition  for  song 
poem  or  melody  writers, Ray  Hibbeler,D175,4040  Dick^ 
ensAv.,  Chicago. 

SEEDS.  BULBS,  PLANTS 

Freeslas  Rainbow,  doz.  2oc;  100-  $1.80;  Refraata  Alba, 
doz.  15c  ;100S1.00  postpaid.   Constance  D.  Bower,  2412 

L.  St.-  San  Diego,  Calif.  

Double  red  amaryllis  bulbs,  S2.each.  Mrs.  A.  Ricken 
baoh.Punta  Gorda,  Florida. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Lolimann'e  Gallstona,  Guaranteed  Gallstone  rem 
edy.  Two  months  treatment  SI. 00.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Lohmann's  Gallstona  Remedy  Co. , 
887  Market  St.,  Kingston,  Pa.  

-Volcano"  PLANT  FOOD  for  transplanting.  Year 
round  invaluable  aid  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs.  In- 
sures unusually  luxuriant  growth.  Half  pound  only 
50c.  Volcano  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

P.  M.  Jokisch,  Greensboro,  Ala.,  RFD.  1,  Box  16.  Native 
ler'ns.  Shrubs  and  Cedar  trees  for  Dahlias,  Gladiolus  and 
Chrysanthemums. 

Mrs  Ovella  Wood,  RFD.  1,  San  Saba.  Tex.  7  blooming 
size  Cacti  for  5  yards  dress  gingham  in  light  colors,  or  lo 
for  10  yards. 

Mrs  F.  L.  Hinson,  Stockdale,  Kans.  Blackberries.Rasp- 
berries,perennials  and  shrubs  for  other  small  fruits  and 
Evergreen  tree  seed.  Write. 


SCOTTS  EVERBLOOMING 

GIANT    FLOWERING  OXALIS 

Pink.   Red,   Yellow  and  White 

6  Bulbs— 25  cents,  12  Bulbs— 60  cents 

25  Bulbs— $1.00,  100  Bulbs— S3.00 
Postpaid, 

GROVER   C.   SCOTT,      LAPARK,  PENNA. 


August  Choice  Seed  and  Plant  Bargains. 

100  Giant  Pansy  seed  luo. 

300  Perennial  Larkspur  seed  iSc. 

400  Finest  Sweet  William  seed  20c. 

b  i>Lll  Different  Pereunials  25c. 

8  Ten-Cent  Perennials  50c. 
15  Splendidjrls.  at  least  8  kinds,  worth  $2.00,  $1.00 

PAUL  L.  WARD,    P I  a  n  t  s  m  a  n .  HILLSDALE,  MICH. 

SOW  PANSY  SEED  NOW 

For  biggest,  handsomest,  most  intensely  colored  pan- 
8lee  sow  our 

LAPARK  PEACE  MIXTURE 

during  August,  so  that  you  wiil  hare  strong  .nealthy 
plants  to  stand  the  Winter  and  bloom  early.  No  pro- 
tection needed. 

Make   Money  Selling   Pansy  Plants 
In  Spring 

An  ounce  should  give  you  around  seventy-fire  nundred 
plants,  that  generally  bring  40  to  50  cts  a  dozen. 

Liberal  packet  15  cts.  2  packets  25  cts.  ?5.00  an  oz. 

LAPARK  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

LAPARK,  PENN. 

WHIXE  OAY  UI^IBS 

There  is  a  mystical  charm  about  the  beauti- 
ful White  Day  Lilies.  On  the  north  side  of 
my  house  I  have  a  large  bed  of  them  and  here, 
where  the  sun  does  not  reach  them,  they  re- 
main in  bloom  all  day  and  grow  in  wild  luxu- 
riance, blossoming  profusely  through  August 
and  September.  With  every  passing  breath 
of  air  the  rooms  and  porches  nearby  are  laden 
with  their  delicious  fragrance.  Last  Summer 
they  must  have  sent  up  fifty  flower  stalks, 
some  three  feet  high  and  how  beautiful  were 
t'he  open  Lilies ! 

I  have  made  the  bed  very  rich  with  leaf- 
mold  and  among  the  Lilies  are  great  clumps  of 
Ferns,  many  fine  varieties  with  masses  of  tall 
fronds,  two  and  three  feet  high.  Imagine  a 
breeze  blowing  through  them,  every  frond 
waj^ing  its  slow,  graceful  way.  Such  a  nook 
is  the  place  of  ail  places  in  which  to  dream. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Spencer  Farmer,  Illinois. 

Dear  Floral  Friends  r  For  a  good  border  plant 
1  use  Chives,  for  when  it  is  in  full  bloom  it  is 
very  lovely.  The  old-fashioned  Bridal  Daisy 
has  such  pretty,  Fern-like  foliage  and  grows  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  good,  too.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  hardy  with  just  a  little  protection 
in  Winter.  Mignonette. 


TEDUNi  STASET 
LAND  EN^  PANAJ 
ADA  CAN  GIUM  LEB 

Here  are  7  nations  which  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  League  of  Nations.  The  letters 
in  each  name  are  all  there  but  are  disar- 
ranged. Can  you  rearrange  them  so  as  to 
spell  the  7  nations  correctly?  See  how  much 
you  know  about  International  Affairs. 


DOES  NOT  COST  A  CENT  TO  ENTER  THIS  CONTEST 

Can  you  name  seven  nations  which  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  League  of  Nations  after  the  world  war? 
The  United  States  was  one  of  course,  though  not 
in  now.  Can  you  name  the  other  six  nations  repre- 
sented in  this  puzzle?  If  so,  you  get  1400  points 
out  of  only  1500  points  necessary  to  win  $1,000.00 
In  Cash!  And  there  are  74  more  Big  Cash  Prizes  I 
Surely  you  can  win  one. 


WEATHER  PROPHET  FREE 

A  Hansel  and  Gretel  Weather  Prophet  sent  free 
to  you  and  every  contestant  securing  1485  points: 
Also  $50.00  extra  as  first  prize  winner  if  you  get 
your  1485  points  In  20  days :5  per  cent  extra  to  other  coD- 
testant*  on  eaire  offer.  This  Is  easy  and  you  can  get 
the  Weather  Prophet  free  if  you  try.  The  addi- 
tional 15  points  for  $1,000.00  and  other  Big  Cash 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  largest  and  nearest 
correct  list  of  words  which  can  be  spelled  with  the 
20  letters  found  in  the  name  of  our  company, 
"The  Fred  Wright  Company." 

SEND  NO  MONEY—ANSWER  PUZZLE  ONLY 

Tou  can  ask  teachers  or  anyone  to  help.  Or  possibly 
rou  yourself  can  rearrange  the  letters  in  above  puzzle  so 
as  to  spell  the  Seven  Allied  Nations  correctly.  Try  it 
now.  Write  them  plainly  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  sign  your 
name  and  address  carefully  and  send  to  us  at  once!  Cor- 
rect answer  will  earn  1400  points  wiU  be  mailed  on  receipt 
of  your  answer,  85  more  points  are  easily  secured  by  telling 
five  neighbors  about  our  Beautiful  Colonial  Initial  Dinner 
Sets  offered  now  at  a  special  bargain.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sell  an  v.  Just  prove  by  afiBdavits,  that  yon  have  told 
five  neighbors  about  this  beautiful  dinnerware.  You  need 
not  send  us  a  cent  but  maj  win  SI.WrJ.iI).  Remember.joo  get 
a  Hansel  and  Gretel  Weather  Prophet  Free  for  1485  points, 
whether  you  win  a  cash  prize  or  not,  1500  points  wins 
$1,000.00.  Don't  miss  this.  Send  answer  to  League 
of  Nations  Puzzle  today  siu^:  Can  you  use  $1,0001 
If  so.  get  busy  at  once, 

THE  FRED  WRIGHT  CO. 

Dept.266    Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Rogers  C  D  C  C 
Silverware  i  11 L  C 

Ask  for  special  offer  of  Eogers 
S  i  1  V  e  r  w  are 
FREE    to  all 
contestants  for 
a  little  extra 
work.  Not  part 
of  contest. 
Six  Teaspoons 
One  Gravy 
Udle 


RULES  OF  CONTEST 

1.  Any  person  m  U.  S.  or  Canada,  outside 
Des  Ifoines  and  not  connected  with  our  com' 
pany  may  enter  this  contest. 

2.  Contest  starts  July  1,  closes  Nov,  15,  '22. 

3.  1500  nointa  will  win  $1,000.00.  nest 
highest  number  of  points  will  win  second 
prize,  and  so  on    "(see  table)" 

4  Each  ccntestant  securing  1435  points  re- 
ceives Weather  Prophet  prize  free, 

f>.  1400  points  given  for  solving  Leagiie  of 
Nations  Piizzle, 

6.  85  points  given  to  each  contestant  prov- 
ing with  affidavits  that  he  has  shown  ouj 
Illustrated  circular  of  Colonial  Initial  Dinnef 
Seta  to  five  neighbors.  Or  one  order  for  26 
piece  set  dinnerware  at  §7.68  is  accept/^'' 
as  sufficient  proof,  or  one  order  for  15 
piece  Aluminum  set  at  S8.86. 

7.  15  points  or  fractions  thereof  will  be 
awarded  the  contestants  submitting  the  75 
largest  and  nearest  correct  lists  of  words 
spelled    with    the    20    letters    contained  in 

"THE  FRED  WRIGHT  COMPANY" 
"Pointj  will  be  awarded  and  prizes  distributed 
to  75  highest  standing  contestants." 

Each  letter  may  be  used  in  the  same  word 
only  as  many  times  as  it  occurs  in  "The  Fred 
Wright  Company"  and  no  more.  Only  com- 
plete words  found  in  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  will  be  counted.  Abbrevia* 
tions,  compound  words,  dialect,  obsolete,  and 
foreign  words  can  not  be  counted.  Words 
spelled  alike  but  with  different  deflnations 
will  be  counted  only  as  one  word.  The  same 
word  spelled  more  than  one  way  will  be 
coimted  only  once.  The  singular  and  plural 
of  a  word  cannot  both  be  used.  Incorrect 
words  wiU  be  counted  as  errors  at  the  rate  of 
1-5  of  a  point  for  each  incorrect  word. 

8.  In  case  of  ties  full  prizes  tied  for 
will  be  given  to  each  tying  contestant.  - 

9  All  contestants  agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
judges  as  final  and  conclusive.  Three  judges  havlng^TTO 
connection  with  our  company  award  the  prizes. 

10.  Official  announcement  of  prize  winners  will  be  pub- 
lished promptly  following  close  of  contest,  and  also  mailed 
to  any  person  sending  2  cent  stamp. 
THIS  IS  ALL"GET  BUSY  AND  YOU  MAY  WIN  $1000.00. 

COWPLETE  LIST  OF  BIG  CASH  PRIZES 

75  Cash  Prizes— Total  of  S2000.00— To  the  75  Persons  win- 
^g  the  largest  number  of  points  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Puzzle  Contest  we  will  pay  the  following  75  prizes: 

First  Prize  $1000.00   Seventh   Prize  $20.00 

Second  Prize   200.00   Eighth  Prize   15.00 

Third  Prize   100.00   9th  to  19th  Prizes,  ea.  tO.OO 

Fourth  Prize   75.00  20th  to  39th  Prizes,  ea.  5.00 

Fifth  Prize   50=00   41st  to  50th  Prizes,  ea.  4.00 

Sixth  Prize   25.00  51st  to  TSth  Prizes,  ea.i  3,00 
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Lret  m€ 
send 


on  trial 
a  pair  ^  my 
y^imf  tortoise  sliell 


Pay  Only  When  Satisfied 


for  many  vears  people  have  been  coming  to  me  from 
every  part  of  Chicago  on  account  of  my  wide  reputation 
for  supplying  glasses  that  fit.  I  am  now  offering  the 
benefit  of  this  wide  experience  to  people  everywhere. 
No  matter  where  you  \ive,I  positively  quarantee  to  give 
you  a  perfect  fit  or  there  wilt  be  no  charge  ivhalever.  I 
promise  to  send  you  a  pair  of  glasses  that  will  enable 
you  to  see  perfectly  and  satisfy  you  in  every  way,  or  you 
will  owe  me  nothing.  They  will  protect  your  eyes,  pre- 
venting eye  strain  and  headache.  They  will  enable  you 
to  read  the  smallest  print,  thread  the  finest  needle,  see 
far  or  near. 

I  will  not  accept  a  single  penny  of  your  money  until 
you  are  satisfied  and  tell  me  so.  Simply  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon,  giving  me  all  the  information  I  ask  for,  and 
I  will  send  you  a  pair  of  my  Extra  Large  Tortoise  Shell 
Spectacles,  for  you  to  wear,  examine  and  inspect,  for 
ten  days,  in  your  own  home.  The  glasses  I  send  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  any  you  haye  ever  seen  advertised. 
They  are  equal  to  spectacles  being  sold  at  retail  at  from 
$12.00  to  $15.00  a  pair.  You  will  find  them  so  scientifi- 
cally ground  as  to  enable  you  to  see  far  or  near,  do  the 
finest  kind  of  work,  or  read  the  very  smallest  print. 
These  Extra  Large  Size  Lenses,  with  Tortoise 
Shell  Rims,  are  very  becoming  and  your  friends  are 
sure  to  compliment  you  on  your  improved  appearance.  There 
areno"ifs"  or  "ands"  about  my  liberal  offer.  I  trust  you 
absolutelv.  You  are  the  sole  judge.  If  they  do  not  give  you 
more  real  satisfaction  than  any  glasses  youhave  ever  worn.you 
are  noi  out  a  single  penny.  I  ask  you,  could  any  offer  be  fairer. 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH! 

It  vou  send  vour  order  at  once  1  will  make  you  a  present  of  a 
handsome  Velveteen  Lined.Spring  Back  Pocket  Book  Spectac- 
ie  Case  which  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  Sign  and  mail  the  cou 
pon  Is^OW. 

Dr.  Ritholz,  Madison  and  Laflin  Streets 

Station  C,  Chicago.  111. 

Doctor  of  Optics, Member  American  Optical  Association, Graduate 
Illinois  College  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology.Famous  Eye  Strain 
Specialist. 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Dr.  RItholz,  Madison  and  LafiinI  Sts., 

DRiaoe-Station  C,  Chicago,  III. 

5ou  mav  send  me  by  prepaid  parcel  post  a  pair  oE  your  Mtra 
Large  Tortoise  iBhell  10  Karat  Gold  Filled  Spectacles.  I  will 
wear  them  10  days  and  if  convinced  thatt  hey  are  equal  to  any 
glasses  selling  at  815.80,  I  will  send  you  S4.49.  Otherwise,  I  srill 
return  them  and  there  will  be  no  charge. 

How  old  are  jou?  How  many  years 

riMve  you  used  glasses  (If  any)?  


Name..   -  ■•  

Post  ocac*  

   Box  No 

State  • 


(Continued  from  page  109) 
will  tell  us  about  some  of  the  blids  of  that  state,  and  the 
dates  of  their  arrival  in  Spring. 

Stella  Morris  of  Oklahoma  says  her  little  sister  thinks 
she  cannot  join  the  P.  T.  N.  C.  because  she  is  already 
a  member  of  the  sewing  club.  You  tell  little  sister.Stella. 
that  we  like  useful  members  in  our  club. 

Agnes  Phillips  writes  a  cordial  letter  telling  of  her 
Vermont  home  and  surroundings.  The  Bird  Woman 
would  like  to  go  fishing  in  that  brook  near  your  house. 
Agnes,  and  hear  the  thi-ushes  sing  In  the  woods,  or  ma«y- 
be  the  old  Ovenbird  calling,  "Teacher-teacher-teacher- 
teacher!"  Have  you  ever  heard  it? 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  good-by  until  September,  Wh^n 
you  write  again,  tell  us  which  month's  topic  has  inter- 
ested you  most. 

PIIVE  COPIES 
More  P.  X.      C.  Members 

Florida-Florence  D.  Stanley.  Ft.  Myers. 
Illinois-Paul  Walter.  Aurora;  Jennie  Caruso,  Blooming- 
ton;  Muriel  Dudriet.Hernck;.  Mary  Fowler,Herrlck; 

Robert  C.  Johnson,  May  wood. 
Iowa- William  F.  Blunck.  Grandmound;  Hertha  Blume. 

Dennison. 
Kansas-Leland  Hawkins,  Garland. 
Kentucky-Myrtle  Seekanys,  Covington. 
Maine-Leon  Brooks,Stillwater:Elna  Smith .Roque  Bluffs. 
Michigan-Galah  Richards,  Maple  Rapids. 
Missouri-Ethel  Caimack.Crocker;  St^ndish  Palmer.Cuba 

Dorothy  Hodges,  Buckner. 
New  York-Evelyn  Rouse,  Corning.  Carol  Trey*„;  Bing- 

hamton;  Luther  Larson,  Fredonla. 
North  Caroliua-Lucye.Mary  Frances  and  Paul  McCrack 

en.Cullowhee. 
Ohio-Mable  Cochran,  Nevada. 
Oklahoma-Stella  Morris,  Oakman. 
Pennsylvania-Elizabeth  Dietrick,  EUwood  City. 
Texas-Clarence  Montgomery,  Stephenville;  Margaret 

N.  Steward.  Klrvln. 
Vermont- Agnes  Phillips.  Moretown. 
Washington-Luella  Jones,  Ferndale. 
West  Vli-ginia-Gertrude  Alderson,  Smnmersville. 

What  Xlie  Cluto  Is 

The  Pine  Tree  Nature  Club  is  an  organization  of  the 
younger  readers  of  Parks  Floral  Magazine. 
Its  object  is  nature  study  and  nature  work. 

Our  Creecl 

We  believe  in  preserving  our  country's  natural  beauty 
and  in  protecting  birds  and  animals  and  all  wild  life 
that  IS  in  need  of  our  protection. 

Rules 

Any  boy  or  girl  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  wiio  is 
a  regular  reader  of  Park's  Floral  Magazine  can  become 
a  member  of  the  Club  by  sending  his  or  her  name  and 
address  to  the  Bird  Woman,  Parks  Floral  Magazine. 
Lapark,  Pa.  ,  , 

Membei  s  should  study  thequestions  and  learn  as  much 
more  as  possible  on  the  topic  of  the  month.  We  suggest 
that  they  organize  local  nature  clubs  as  branch  clubs  of 
theP  T  N  C.  and  send  in  reports  of  their  meetings 
and  the  work  they  are  doing:  that  they  plant  home  gar 
dens  and  establish  school  gardens  and  write  to  the  Club 
about  their  work  in  this  line;  that  they  become  familia  i 
with  the  tauna  and  flora  and  natural  resources  of  their 
own  sections,  and  tell  us  about  them.  By  working  to- 
gether we  can  all  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
different  parts  of  our  great  United  States. 

Augrust  Questions 

I.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  toadstool  and  a 
mushroom? 

II.  What  IS  a  fungus?  ^    u  , 

III.  On  what  do  fungi  thrlve.and  why? 

IV  What  happens  when  you  pinch  a  puffball? 

V  How  does  a  mushroom  grow  from  a  spare? 
vi.   What  produces  a  lichen?  \  ,  , 

VII.  What  has  made  the  great  peat-bogs  of  Irelai^ 
and  other  parts  of  the  world?       ^     ,    ^  , 

VIII.  Out  of  what  moss  do  Lapland  women  make 
cradles  for  their  babies?  .         ^  » 

IX.  What  lichen  do  reindeer  feed  upon  In  Winter? 

X.  How  do  the  mosses  of  mountainous  regions  helP 
to  prevent  Spring  freshets? 

Answers  To  July  Questions. 

I.  About  four  thousand.  . 

II.  Examination  of  the  rocks  has  proved  th^re  were 
far  more  than  this  number  centuries  ago.  They  were 
of  great  size  and  important  In  the  formation  of  coal  bed*. 

Ill  There  is  hardly  a  place  on  tne  globe,  barring  ab- 
golute  deserts,  where  one  or  more  species  of  Ferns  doea 

1  "       "iT feature  that  will  help  to  identify  the  Beech  Fern 
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iB  the  way  tha  low«t  pair  of  i>inD«e  bend  downward  and 
forward 

V.  The  Oak  Fern  (.Phegopteiis  Dryooteris. ) 

VI.  Tlie  Bracken  (Pterts  aqulMua.) 

,  Vll.  The  eggs,  usually  from  tweutj-flTe  to  thirty  flre 
lu  number,  are  laulm  tne  ground  in  a  little  egg  pod 
^hlch  18  Bhuped  something  like  a  bent  flask 

VIII.  Elgiity  lo  ninetj-  days,  during  whict  perloa  the 
grasshopper  molts  four  or  five  times,  be  does  not  get 
his  complete  wings  until  after  the  final  molt. 

IX  Katydids  lay  then  eggs  ifi  OTerlapplug  rows  on 
^wigs  ot  trees,  etc.  If  on  a  twig,  its  surface  is  roughen 
ed  by  the  insect's  jaws  before  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  it. 
They  are  not  Tery  particular  as  to  situation  and  queer 
places  where  eggs  have  been  found  are  on  record.  One 
man  reported  a  laying  on  his  linen  collar  and  another 
tells  of  finding  tlie  eggs  on  tbe  edge  of  a  piano. 

X.  The  cricket  lays  its  eggs  in  the  ground  in  Autumn 
and  they  are  not  hatched  until  the  next  Summer 


FI.ORAI«  FRIENOS'  CORNER 

•  Dear  Floral  Friend.s:  1  wonder  if  yoii  ail 
know  that  the  tiny  balblets  that  come  at  tbe 
Uxil  of  every  leaf  of  the  Begonia  Evansiana 
will  make  a  new  plant?  1  have  grown  a  great 
many  plants  from  them. 

This  Spring  1  spent  four  weeks  in  Los  Ange- 
les. One  of  the  women  in  the  neighborhood 
has  so  many  lovely  Begonias  in  her  yard,  and 
among  them  is  Evansiana,  She  told  me  she 
set  out  one  plant  several  years  ago  and  now  has 
hundreds  of  them.  No,  I  am  not  exaggerating 
one  bit ,  for  she  has  borders  along  walks,around 
a  large  Palm  tree  and  along  a  long  bed  which 
extends  the  length  of  a  division  fence.  She 
says  the  tiny  bulblets  scatter  into  the  grass 
and  come  up,  and  she  has  really  stopped  trying 
to  keep  them  out  ;  they  are  just  cut  o£E  when 
the  lawn  is  mowed. 

She  gave  me  several  plants,  taking  up  quite 
a  bit  of  dirt  Avith  each  one.  When  1  came  home 
I  very  carefully  spread  that  dirt  in  a  .shailow 
pan  and  kept  it  moist.  So  far  I  have  picked 
out  five  tiny  plants  and  am  still  hoping  for 
more  to  come. 

When  flies  appear  1  let  the  plants  get  rather 
dry,  then  soak  them  well  with  lime  water; 
once  is  usually  enough  for  them,  and  ants  will 
also  hunt  other  quarters. 

Mrs.  Van  Meter,  California. 

Dear  Floral  Friends:  Here  is  just  a 
little  hint  for  a  beauty  spot.  Some  time 
in  your  flower  garden,  in  a  good,  rich 
corner,  place  the  vvrheel  of  a  child's  small 
wagon  on  a  long  pole,  with  a  larger  wagon 
wheel  on  the  ground.  Twine  good,  stout 
cord  between  the  two  wheels,  and  sow  a 
package  of  mixed  Cypress  seed  around 
the  large  wheel  on  the  ground.  Then 
watch  results. 

Miss  Ida  Underwood,  Ohio. 

Dear  Floral  Friends:  1  have  two  St.  John's 
Lilies  and  when  they  bloom  they  are  a  beautiful 
sight.  The  long  stalks  with  a  dozen  white 
Lilies,  ftach  with  a  pink  stripe  in  the  petals,  as 
many  as  twenty  to  thirty  open  at  one  time,  are 
aximired  by  all  who  see  these  plants. 

-  Delphinium;  Ohio. 

Dear  Floral  Friends:  This  Spring  I  took  all 
-my  Echinopsis  Cacti  out  of  the  pots  and  set  them 
:tQ  the  open  ground  and  they  are  just  full  of 
buds.  1  will  have  a  much  finer  crop  of  flowers 
than  heretofore,  when  I  have  left  the  plants  in 
the  pots.  The  Echinopsis  variety  I  have  found 
ttie  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  globular  class  of 
yacti  for  flowers,  while  the  plant  is  of  good 
.orm  and  color. 

Mrs.  C.  B.,  Arizona. 


'One"oil.l^ 
sewing  ma=' 
chines  perfectly. 

Sm^^   Cleans  out  dirt  and'i 
■ly^grease  and  lubricates  every] 
delicate  part  so  your 
^    Sewing  MacHine 
works  rnore  easily,  more  smoothiyj 
and  lasts  longer.    You  do  more 
work,  better  work,  with  half  the. 
labor.   Prevents  rust  on  all  metal ^ 
parts;  saves  cost  of  expensive  Jf,, 
repairs.  Generoustrial  bottle  I 
,and  new  booklet  free. 
3  \H  1  O'L  CO. 
166SM 
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tJEw  Typewriters  For 
Less  Than  Half 


SM^^t^t^^   Unusual  Offer  Made  by 

^^^^^Hr  Oliver  Typewriter 
^IhIB  Company 

You  can  now  buy  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory, saving  the  cost  of  selling.  A  brand, 
new  Oliver  is  now  sold  for  half  the 
usual  price.  It  even  costs  less  than  a 
rebuilt  typewriter!  You'll  be  amazed 
at  the  details  of  this  astounding  offer. 
Get  the  facts  at  once  by  mailing  the 
coupon. 

This  is  the  identical  Oliver  which  haa  won 
such  world-wide  fame.  Over  950,000  have  been 
sold.  Now  comes  our  most  liberal  offer  of  all. 

FREE  TRIAL— EASY  TERMS 

Learn  how  to  save,  learn  about  our  self- 
selling  plan.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once  forxom- 
plete  information,  which  does  not  obligate  you 
in  the  slightest.  This  is  your  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  .  buy  a  brand  new  typewriter  at  a 
tremendoire  saving.   Send  the  coupon  below^ 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Ck>mpany.  | 
[W>r  Oliver  Typewriter  Buildlngr, 

^  (T         Chicago.  | 

Please  send  details  of  your  Special  \^ 
Price  Reduction  Offer.  . 

Name  ;   I 

I  Street   ] 

I  City  State  

EXCHANGES 

Mrs.  A-da  Boyd,  RFD.  3,  Parsons,  Tenn.  Flower  seed  for 
quilt  pieces. 

F.  L.  Wright.  Stockbridge,  Mich.  Iris,  Phlox,  Raspber- 
Ties  and  Grape  vines  &)r  plants.  Write. 

Mrs.  Bet  Dohert.v.  Prfrsons.  Tenn.  Plants  for  quilt  piece?. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Berry.  Box  R2,  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  Siil- 
tana.  Poinsettia,  Palms,  Ferns.  Begonias.  Amaryllis,  Jass- 
mine.  Geraniums.  Hydrangea,  Hibiscus  and  Sansevieria 
for  Rhododendron.  Fuchsia,  Callas,  Rex  Begonias,  Hya- 
cinths and  Amaryllis. 

Mt9.  Vallie  Doyle.  RFD.  3.  Parsons.  Tenn.  Shrub.s  for 
quilt  piects. 
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Asthma 

iWhy  suffer?  Dr.  Kinsman's  Asthma  Remedy 
gives  instant  relief.  25  years  of  success. 
75c  at  all  druggists.  Avoid  substitutes, 
j  Trial  Treatment  mailed  Free.  Write  to 
Dr.  F.  G.  Kinsman,  Hunt  Bloct,  Augusta,  Maine. 


CATARRH 


TREATED  FREE  10  DAYS  to 

prove  quick  relief.  Dr.  Coffee  had 
catarrh,  deafness,  head  noises.  He 
found  a  treatment  that  gave  com- 
plete relief.  Thousands  used  it  success- 
fully. Want  you  to  try  it  free.  Write 

Dr.  W.  O.  COFFEE 
Dept.119  Davenport,  Iowa. 


GOITRE  V 

I  have  an  honest,  proven  remedy  for 
goitre  (big  neck).  It  ctieclis  tbe 
growth  at  once,  reduces  the  enlarge- 
ment, stops  pain  and  distress  and  re- 
lieves in  a  little  while .  Pay  when  well 
Tellyour  friends  about  this.  Write 
me  at  once.  DR.  ROCK, 
Oapt.  37,Box  737,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GAMGER 


&  TUMORS  CtTRED.  NO  KiaFB 
OR  PAIN.  AH  work  0uarant«e«. 
FREE  BOOK.  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Dr.WUliai!»Sana(oriui>^^>*»> 


KODAKS 


Send  for  our  special  bargain  list. 
New  and  used  Cameras  of  all  kinds 
$1.25  up.  Stiller  Photo  Supply  Co. 
Stiller  aidg,    Green  Bay.  Wise. 


12  Lovely  Iris  $1,  Sweet  William, Phlox.Day  and  Plan- 
tain Lilies,  Coreopsis,8  for  SI. Sure  Blooming  Paeonies  25c. 

EVA  MYERS,    HARDIN.  MO. 

Mrs.  Ella  Conrad,  RFD.  3.  Parsons,  Tenn.  Ferns  for 
Quilt  pieces. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Weatherey,  Hoschton,  Ga..  RFD.  1.  Cannas. 
Mums,  Violets,  Daisies,  Ferns  and  flower  seed  for  sheet- 
ing, gingham,  crocheted  laoe  and  tatting.  Write. 


Mrs.  F.  M.  Hunt,  Elmwood,  Nebr.  Horse  Radish  roots 
and  Pop  Corn  and  Poppy  seed  for  Dahlias,  Tulips,  Iris  and 
Gladiolus. 

Miss  Lerah  Jordan.  RFD.  3,  Parsons,  Tenn.  Strawberry 
plants  for  house  plants. 

Mr.s.  W.  H.  Kinisaid.  Vaughn.  Wash.  Narcissus,  Dahlias, 
Phlox  and  Spireas  for  Mums,  Tulips  and  Hyacinths. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Gooch,  Parsons,  Tenn.  Shrubs  for  quilt 
pieces. 


Q.  How  should  Gladioli  in  pots  be  treated  after  they 
have  flnisbed  blooming?— J.  J.  T.,  Connecticut. 

A.  Gladioli  in  pots  should  be  kept  growing  in  the 
open  air  until  the  leaves  begin  to  wither.  Then  lay  the 
pots  on  their  sides  near  a  wail  or  fence  facing  south,  to 
ripen  ofE  the  bulbs.  If  treated  iu  this  way  they  will 
bloom  next  year,  but  If  the  leaves  are  prematurely  de- 
stroyed, or  the  bulbs  are  kept  too  wet  when  they  ought 
to  be  ripening,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  blooms 
the  next  season.— EDITOR. 

Q.  When  planting  Gladiolus  cormels,  should  they  be 
peeled  or  not?— M.  E.  H..  Kansas. 

A.  Cormels  should  be  either  peeled  before  planting 
or  soaked  in  rather  warm  water  to  soften  the  hard,  dry 
husks.  Peeled  cormels  grow  as  much  in  one  j'ear  as 
impeeled  ones  do  in  two  years.  Care  should  be  taken  In 
peeling  not  to  injure  the  flesh,  as  a  cut  or  marking  on 
the  surface  will  invite  disease.— EDITOR. 

Q.  What  are  some  good  basket  plants?— A.  M.  C, 
Pennsylvania.  .  -  i 

A.  Climbing  Nasturtiums,  Campanula  Fragllis  and 
Thunbergla  alata  are  all  good  plants  for  baskets.  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums  planted  with  Petunias,  Verbenas  and 
Lobelia  are  fine,  too.  For  just  foliage,  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri.  Parlor  Ivy  and  Variegated  Vincas  are  desirable.— 
EDITOR. 

Q.  Can  Magnolia  trees  be  started  from  seed?  E.D.B. 
N.  Car. 

A.  Magnolias  can  be  started  from  either  seed  or  cut- 
tings. In  the  South  the  ripe  seed  is  gathered  and  put  in 
dry  sand  until  February,  then  in  moist  sand  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  when  the  outside  covering  can  be  removed 
by  washing.  The  cleaned  seed  is  then  sown  In  a  box.  or 
coldframe,  and  as  the  plants  show  their  second  leaves 
they  Should  be  potted  in  small  pots.  A  larger  sized  pot 
can  be  given  the  plant  in  July  and  during  the  following 
Autumn  or  Winter  they  will  be  large  enough  to  plant 
where  they  are  to  remain.  EDITOR. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  soil  for  Paeonies  and  which  Is  the 
better  time  to  reset  them,  in  the  Spring  or  Fall? 
Mrs.H.C.S.,  Mich. 

A.  Paeonies  grow  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  do  best  in  a 
deep,  rich,  rather  moist  loam.  The  roots  may  be  lifted 
and  divided  any  time  from  the  middle  of  August  until 
the  stalks  appear  again  in  the  Spring.  The  best  time, 
however,  is  in  early  Autumn,  when  the  cut  surfaces  soon 
callus  over  and  new  rootlets  form  before  the  frost  sets 
in.  EDITOR. 


Scott's  Rainil>ovv  Freesia  Bulbs 

These  beautiful  novelties  will  rapidly  win  favor  on  account  of  their  beautiful  and  unique  colorings  and  shadings 
which  include  Pink,  Old  Rose.  Blue.  Lavender,  Red,  Orange,  Violet,  in  fact  all  the  colors  of  the  Rainbow.  They  are 
tree-blooming,  each  orincipal  spike  usually  cai-rying  7  to  9  large,  fragrant  flowers  while  the  side  spikes.of  which 
each  bulb  produces  several,usually  bears  5  6  flowers.  They  are  very  fragrant  and  of  easy  culture.  Six  bulbs  In  a 
tour  inch  pot  will  give  a  ^rand  display  of  bloom  that  will  be  odd       intei;e8ting  Order  at  o^^^ 

6  Bulbs  Postpaid  50  cts;  12  Bulbs  Postpaul  IJl.  100  Bulbs  Postpaul  97. 

GROVER  C.  SCOXT 

LARARK,  REIVMA. 


FINE 
NEW 


FORD  TOURING  CAR  GIVEN 


15 

8 

25 

15 

21 

8 

5 

14 

18 

25 

Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  10,000  Votes 

The  figures  represent  corresponding  letters  in  the  al- 
phabet. Figure  1  is  A.  2  is  B.  3  is  C,  and  so  on.  The 
ten  figures  spell  three  words.  Send  the  three  words 


with  your  name  and  address  quick.  I  have  given  away  many  Autos,  Cash  Rewards 
and  other  Prizes  to  contestants  in  former  Contests.  Full  particulars  of  my  simple 
plan  will  be  sent  when  your  solution  is  received.  ,        .  «  j 

Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Other  Grand  Prizei  and  Cash  Reward$  .„^cri.H, 

Beside",  the  Auto  1  am  going  to  glye  Phonographs,  Bicycles,  Gold  Watches,  Silverware,  Dinner  Set,  "tj-iy  tO  W»J  w 
fest^'t s  in  my  contes"  for  sl^bscripdons.   Prizes  'J"P»'=^«'i '"/,?^t™  mon^^  'D?nteaSron\^n  yo^  neiK^^  ^ 

DUANE  W.  GAYLORD,        S37  S.  Dearborn  St..  Dept.  46,.  CHICAGO.  U^l^ 


and  Cash  Rewards  te  eon- 
prizes.  No  ex- 
Ibcatyeiito  It. 


PARK'S  FLORAL,  MAGAZINE, 


What  tiir.e  cf  dar  arc  r-egetables  be?*  toarveeted? 

M.  I,  K=,  WiBC. 

"  A.  Manj-  vegetables  are  best  harrested  In  the  early 
hiornlng,  a's  they  are  then  full  of  water  and  crlep.  This 
is  eeijeciaUy  true  of  vegetables  used  in  a  green  state,  as 
Lettuce  and  Radishes.  Vegetables  like  Peas  and  sweet 
Corn  are  ot  much  better  qualitj-  when  gathered  only 
two  or  three  hours  before  being  prei-aied  for  th»  table. 
They  deteriorate  rapidly  after  being  riemoved  from  the 
plant,  EDITOR. 

Q.  AVhen  should  Suinach  be  planted  for  Fall  use?  D. 
H..C0I0. 

A.  Seed  gown  in  July  or  August  will  produce  a  pood 
crop  of  .Spinach  before  f  j  oet.  EDITOR. 

Q.  Please  tel'  me  how  to  propagate,  and  car©  for  San 
gevierias.   S.  A.  D.,  N.  Y. 

A.,  Sansevierias  may  be  easily  propagated  by  division 
or  may  be  raised  fi  om  leaf-cuttiugs  about  three  inches 
long.  These  cuttings  form  roots  in  sandy  soil  in  about 
one  month,  after  which  a  long,  stolou-like  bud  is  foj'm- 
ed,  producing  a  new  plant  at  some  distance  from  the 
cutting.  Sensevlerlas  are  well  adapted  to  house  decor- 
ation since  they  do  not  require  much  sunlight.  A  rath- 
er heavy  soli  suits  them  best.  EDITOR. 

^.  When  should  Winter  Radishes  be  planted?  M.T.P., 
Ohio. 

A.  Seed  of  Winter  Radishes  should  txj  planted  in 
July  or  early  September  and  cultivated  until  the  ap 
proacb  of  severe  weather.  Then  they  are  taken  up  and 
l)laced  In  sandy  soil  in  the  cellar  or  put  in  pits  in  the 
aeld  the  same  as  Turnipe.  EDITOR. 

Q.   How  can  we  start  Plumbagos?  C.  A.  H.,  N.  Y. 

A.    Plumbagos  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
taken  either  In  Autumn,  from  plants  growing  in  the  op 
,  gn,  or  in  the  Spring,  from  stock  plants.    They  require 

an  Iptermediate  temperature.  EDITOR. 
-    *liWhat  can  I  do  to  make  my  Lilac  bloom VH. M.P.Colo 

A,  To  promote  blooming  in  a  Lilac  trim  out  all  the 
dead  and  superfluous  blanches.  Then  apply  bonedust 
liberally,  or  lime  and  phosphate,  mixing  it  with  the  sur 
face  soil,  and  avoid  the  use  of  manure.  After  blooming 
remove  all  flower-panicles  to  prevent  seeding,  as  this 
will  Insure  a  free  grrowth  and  the  panicles  next  season 
will  be  larger  and  more  handsome  than  if  seeding  is 
allowed.  EDITOR. 

€1.  Please  tel!  m.e  why  my  Oleander  forms  buds  which 
open  poorly,  or  not  at  all.  E.  B.  T.,  N.  Y. 

A.  When  an  Oleander  forms  buds  that  do  not  open  !t 
Is  due  to  the  Imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  The  flow- 
ers are  borne  on  the  year's  growth  and  this  should  be 
well  ripened  In  June  In  order  to  set  many  strong  buds. 
G-lve  the  plants  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  water  more 
sparingly  when  the  plant  appears  to  have  stopped  grow- 
ing. After  flowering,  give  the  plants  less  water,  and  in 
the  Winter  protect  them  from  frost.  In  April,  prune 
back  the  old  wood  which  has  borne  flowers  and  give 
more  wannth  and  water.  EDITOR. 

I  have  heard  the  term  Switch  plants  used  in  refer- 
ence to  some  herbs  that  my  neighbor  has.  What  does 
this  mean?  D.  J,.  Mo. 

A,  The  term  Switch-plant  refers  to  those  plants  whose 
leaves  are  wanting,  or  ai  e  reduced,  with  green  shoots 
acting  in  place  of  leaves.  EDITOR. 

Q.  My  Tomato  plants  wilt  and  the  leaves  roUup.Tben 
they  turn  yellow  and  die.  What  causes  this?  There 
seems  to  be  no  aphid  troubling  the  plants.  W.  D..  Mich. 

A.  Tour  Tomato  plants  have  become  infected  by 
what  is  known  as  Tomato  Wilt  (Fusarium  lycopersicl). 
It  has  been  estimated  that  this  wilt  causes  an  annual  loss 
of  more  than  115,000  tons  of  Tomatoes  in  just  the  Middle 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  lower  Mississippi  Valley  states  alone, 
^and  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.The 
wilt  fungus  lives  In  the  soil  and  reaches  the  Tomato 
plants  through  the  roots,  so  that  spraying  the  plants  will 
not  kill  the  germs.  Rotation  of  crops  reduces  the  fun- 
gus to  a  minimum  for  it  forces  It  to  compete  with  other 
fungi,  but  this  does  not  completely  rid  the  soil  of  its 
•fresence.  Even  treating  the  soil  with  chemicals  has 
not  been  found  successful,  although  a  large  amount  of 
Ume  will  retard  its  progress.  So  fai-  the  development  of 
wllt.resistent  vanetles  has  been  the  onlv  successful 
means  of  controlling  this  fungus.  EDITOR. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  soil  should  a  Cyclamen  be  planted 
and  how  much  sunlight  does  it  require?  E.V.P..  Ark. 

A,  Good  soil  for  Cyclamen  consists  of  one  part  of 
each  of  the  followiug;  garden  loam,  leaf-mold,  well-rot- 
ted cow  or  horse  manure,  and  coarse  sand.  The  plants 
should  be  given  good  light,  but  never  allow  the  direct 
rays  of^he  sun  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  EDITOR. 

Q.  Some  of  my  Gladiolus  bulbs  rotted  in  the  ground 
this  year^What  would  cause  this?  E.  J.  P.,  Mass. 

A.  Too  much  manure  in  the  soil  would  rot  the  Glad- 
iolus bulbs.  A  wet,  heavy,  clay  soil  would  also  do  this. 
EDITGI?. 


In  Brown  county,  Indiana,  "The  Switzer- 
land ot  America'*,  the  Arbutus  thrives  in  ex- 
travagant profusion.  Alice  E.  Todd. 


I've  heard  your 
neighbor  praise  the  Path- 
finder, the  wonderful  illuBtrated 
news  and  story  paper  published  every 
week  at  Washington,  D.  C.  for  people  every- 
where. This  paper  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishfcg 
■world'snd  has  half  amillion  subscribers.  It  is  chock  full  ofju-st  llie 
kind  of  reading  you  want.  Question  Box  answers  your  questions. 
Exciting  serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  15  cents  (coin  or  stanips) 
today  for  this  big  $1  paper  13  weeks.  You  will  be  more  than 
pleased,  fathfinderi  91 7.  lengdonsfa  ■  WashInrton.p.C« 

Cured  Her 
Rheumatism 

Knowing  from  terrible  experience  the  suffering  caused 
by  rheum.atlsm,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hurst,  who  lives  at  5iJ8  E. 
Olive  St.,  B  271,  LMooinington.  HI.,  is  so  thankful  at 
having  cured  herself  that  out  oi  pure  gratitude  she 
is  anxious  to  tell  all  other  sufferers  lust  how  to  get 
rid  of  their  torture  by  a  simple  way  at  home. 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  nothing  to  sell.  Merely  cut  out 
this  notice,  mail  it  to  her  with  your  own  name  and 
address,  and  she  will  gladly  send  you  this  valuable 
Information  entirely  free.  Wrifce  her  at  once  before 
you  forget.  

ftomeved  si  Mont  Without  OpfirttloiTor  OaAfsr 

This  simple,  safe  home  treatment  removes  Goitre  vfiiowl 
Jnconvealcnce  or  danger.    Hundreds  of  <Mf5c»li 
cases  that  refused  to  yield  to  any  other  treatmcDl 
[have  reported  immediate  results.    "My  goitre 
[is  cured  and  am  feeling  fine.   I  improved  before 
taking  medicine  a  week,"  says  Mrs.  C.  W. 
'.Hahn,  of  North  Jackson,  Ohio.   Mrs.  W.  A- 
'Pease,  of  Creston,  B.  C,  Can.,  writes:  "A 
[friend  In  Alberta  got  your  treatment  and  was 
cured.   1  concluded  to  try  it.  and  alter  using  one 
k  treatment  my  goitre  entirely  disappeared. ' ' 
r  Quickly  stops  chokingr  and  other  disagreeable 
_  •  symptoms.   Does  not  interfere  with  regular  duties. 
No  danger.   Convince  yourself  without  pay  or  obligatioti. 
Send  Coupon  today  for  $2.50  Test  Treatment. 


S2.50  FREK  CdtiPON 


Thfs  coupon  (s  good  for  $2.50  Test  Treatment  mailed  free 
in  plain  package  if  accompanied. by  10c  to  cover  postage. 
Address  THE  W.T.B.  LABORATORY,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


JHowoId  'a  Goitre?_ 


-Hsnda  Tremble? , 


Doeyesbulee? 

rapidlj?  

Kama  . 


-Does  heart  beat  too 


903, 


TOBACCO 

Habit  Cured  or  No  Pay 

Any  form,  cigar8,cigarettes,pipe,  chewing  or  snuJff 
Guaranteed.  Harmless.  Complete  treatment  sent 
on  trial.  Costs  $1.00  if  it  cures.  Nothing  if  it  fails, 

SUPERBA  CO.  E32,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

M  4%CVB  ■  n  H  JK  .^^^  FEVER  Treatment 
II  €■  I  U  ||fi  A    ^^'^^^  State  which 

I  n  flVI  «A  70U  want.  If  it  cures  send  SI; 
fflM  I  IBIilfl  If  cot.  don't.  Write  today, 
iddregg  W.  K.  STERLINE,  8S1  Ohio  Ave.,  SIDNEY,  O. 


Rheumatism  Left 
Him  ''As  If  By  Magic 


99 


How  It  Happened 


Had  Suffered 

Over  50  YearsI 


Now  83  Years, 
Yet  a  Big 
Surprise 
To  Friends 


Regains 
Strength 
Goes  Out 
Fishing. 
Back  at 
Business 
Laughs  at 
•*ORIC 
ACID" 


How  the 
'•Inner 
Mysteries'* 
Reveals  Startling 
Facts  Overlooked 
By  Doctors  and 
Scientists  For  Centuries 

Read  Mr.  Ashelman's  wonderful 
story. 


"I  am  eighty-three  years  old  and  I  doc- 
tored for  rheumatism  ever  since  I  came  out 
of  the  army  fifty  years  ago,"  writes  J.  B. 
Ashelman.  "Like  many  others,  I  spent 
money  freely  for  so-called  'cures,' and  1 
have  read  about  'Uric  Acid'  until  I  could 
not  sleep  nights  or  walk  without  pain;  my 
hands  were  so  sore  and  stiff  I  could  not 
hold  a  pen.  But  now, as  if  by  magic,  I  am 
again  in  active  business  and  can  walk  with 
ease  or  write  all  day  with  comfort.  Friends 
are  surprised  at  the  change.  " 

Mr.  Ashelman  is  only  one  of  thousands 


who  suffered  for  years,  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral  belief  in  the  old,  false  theory  that 
"Uric  Acid"  causes  rheumatism.  This 
erroneous  belief  induced  him  and  legions 
of  unfortunate  rnen  and  women  to  take 
wrong  treatments.  You  might  just  as  well 
attempt  to  put  out  a  fire  with  oil  as  to  try 
and  get  rid  of  your  rheumatism,  neddtis 
and  like  complaints,  by  taking  treatments 
supposed  to  drive  Uric  Acid  out  of  your 
blood  and  body.  Many  physicians  and 
scientists  now  know  that  Uric  Acid  never 
did,  never  can  and  never  will  cause  rheu- 
matism; that  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
constituent  of  the  blood;  that  it  is  found  in 
every  new-borne  babe;  and  that  without  it 
we  could  not  live! 

These  statements  may  seem  strange  to 
some  folks,  who  have  all  along  been  led  to 
believe  in  the  old  "Uric  Acid"  humbug. 
It  took  Mr.  Ashelman  fifty  years  to  find 
out  this  truth.  He  learned  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  true  cause  of  his  rheumatism,  other 
disorders,  and  recover  his  strength  from 
"The  Inner  Mysteries,  "a  remarkable  book 
now  being  distributed  free  by  an  authority 
who  devoted  over  twenty  years  to  the  sci- 
entific study  of  this  particular  trouble. 

NOTE:  If  any  reader  of  Parks  Floral 
Magazine  wishes  the  book  that  reveals  these 
facts  regarding  the  true  cause  and  cure  of 
rheumatism,  facts  that  were  overlooked  by 
doctors  and  scientists  for  centuries  past, 
simply  send  a  post  card  or  letter  to  H.  P. 
Clearwater,  No.  29-E  Street,  Hallowell, 
Maine,  and  it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail, 
without  any  charge  whatever.  Cut  out  this 
notice  lest  you  forget!  If  not  a  sufferer 
yourself  hand  this  good  n«ws  to  some  af- 
flicted friend. 


